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Lotes. 

POOR EIGHTEENTH CENTURY! 

Tr is said that everybody is a collector in 
these days, and one may add that most 
collectors take an intelligent interest in the 
articles they collect. This large and learned 
class has a keen appetite for all forms of 
literature which deal with the period that 
concerns its particular hobby. Many of 
the things which the connoisseur loves, and 
loves rightly —furniture, pictures, engravings, 
china, and objects of virtu—belong to the 
eighteenth century. Consequently the 
“bookmaker,” knowing that he has a safe 
and sure market for his clumsy wares, con- 
tinues to pour forth a ceaseless stream of 
volumes dealing with the Georgian era, and 
during the last six years a mass of literature 
has been accumulated that is positively over- 
whelming. 

If the majority of these books showed 
any trace of careful research, their existence 
would be tolerable ; but the great bulk are 
“scissors-and-paste’’ compilations, inter- 
mixed with hasty conjecture, and are some- 


times mere repositories of oft - repeated 
*‘howlers.” Many of the modern lives of 
monarchs, authors, actors, and painters, and 
monographs on famous beauties, are simply 
idle paraphrases of Walpole, Selwyn, and a 
few other familiar memoirs of the times. It 
should be too late in the day for this kind 
of thing, and yet the present age is far more 
tolerant in the matter than any other for 
the last hundred years. In the days of 
Fraser's and the “old Edinburgh” such 
clumsy presumption would have received 
well-merited chastisement. Now, provided 
we get Dutch hand-made paper and a few 
half-tone illustrations, we are content to 
accept a lazy réchauffé of eighteenth-century 
reminiscences as if it were critical and con- 
scientious work. 

Some time ago I read a review of a pon- 
derous life of a certain king of England, in 
which, after a detailed examination of the 
work, it was stated mildly that the author 
had devoted only one chapter to original 
research; and although the reviewer was 
evidently aware that all the rest had been 
“lifted? from contemporary memoirs, he 
offered no word of protest. Knowing that 
the volume was a notorious example of the 
class of ‘“‘ bookmaking ” against which I am 
venturing to protest, I looked for its reception 
by other newspapers, and managed to trace 
it through several; but from none did it 
receive its deserts. On the contrary, it was 
hailed as a piece of illuminating history. 
Will “‘log-rolling” account for this com- 
placency ? or does the daily press employ 
reviewers to notice historical books who have 
no knowledge of their subject ? A charming 
style is given to few authors; not every 
one is an adept at construction, or can make 
his characters appear men and women 
of flesh and blood ; but every historian can 
take pains, and it is monstrous that so many 
books are published, dealing with one un- 
fortunate period, which obviously have been 
written with no pains at all. 

And why should this unlucky era be 
selected for the perpetration of these absurd- 
ities? Partly because, as I said before, 
there is a great public which reads all works 
upon the eighteenth century; and partly 
because the dunces who compile these books 
seem to imagine that the eighteenth century 
is the easiest period of English history which 
they can find to write about. A greater 
mistake was never made. It is not the most 
easy; it is the most difficult period of 
English history. It is the most difficult 
because it provides most material. One 
cannot examine a single phase of life, or 
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study the career of a single personage of 
any note, during these hundred years, with- 
out being brought face to face with a mass 
of documents. Yet although there is so 
much material, and although more books 
have been written lately upon this period 
than upon any other, it is not too much to 
assert that during the last ten years we have 
advanced less in our knowledge of it than 
in our knowledge of any other century. 
I do not desire to advocate dryasdust ‘* quar- 
rying.”” One can surely be industrious with- 
out being dull. Indeed, I am convinced 
that the historian can make a great advance 
in his art by studying the methods of the 
novelist ; by telling his story as a real story, 
in narrative form, without revealing the 
wand of the showman ; by paying due atten- 
tion to dramatic construction; and by re- 
suscitating his characters, and making them 
live again as they did actually live before. 
Yet all this will be no gain unless he tells the 
truth ; and one cannot tell the truth without 
learning it, and one cannot learn without 
taking trouble. This is the whole ground 
of my complaint. No proper pains have 
been taken with the great mass of books 
on the eighteenth century that have been 
written in late years, and very few of them 
show any real and conscientious research. 
Let the writers of them examine the ‘ Cata- 
logue of Prints and Drawings in the British 
Museum,’ and copy the methods of Mr. F. G. 
Stephens; let them emulate Mr. Warwick 
Wroth’s ‘ London Pleasure Gardens.’ It is 
in this spirit that all such work should be 
carried out. 

I make this protest in the interest of his- 
torical truth. Clio is a chaste deity, and 
should be respected. To write of bygone 
times is to incur a grave responsibility, 
and all works of this class should reveal sober 
thought. Until the modern craze for the 
reproduction of old-world engravings, and 
for chatty monographs on old-world cele- 
brities, no author would have ventured to 
essay such tasks without an adequate equip- 
ment. Now most historians are “ ready- 
made.” If the smatterer is allowed to go 
unchecked, the sacrilege will affect other 
periods of history. At present it is confined 
to the social life of the eighteenth century, 
and, with the exception possibly of the age 
of Pepys, it has spread to no other. In 
some respects even the eighteenth century 
has escaped the full force of the evil. So far 
discretion has deterred the dunce from plung- 
ing into the vortex of its politics. He writes 
lives of Peg Woffington, not of Brinsley 


Sheridan ; he gives us biographies of George 


Selwyn, not of William Pitt. For which 
relief we should give thanks. Still, en- 
couraged by our complacency, he ma 
become more greatly daring. Let us there- 
fore be prepared for him. 

Fortunately, there are signs that a long- 
suffering public is getting tired. The con- 
noisseur, who has been patiently seeking 
for his grain of wheat amidst bushels of 
chaff, is turning wisely to original authorities, 
and leaving the modern man severely alone, 
If the press reviewer and the publisher’s 
reader will sternly do their duty, we may 
expect to see the necessary reformation, 
and the new literature dealing with the 
eighteenth century may become worth 
the paper on which it is written. There is 
much need for this literature, but it must. 
be of the right kind. 

Horace BLEACKLEY. 

Fox Oak, Hersham, Surrey. 


‘ENGLANDS PARNASSUS,’ 1600. 
(See 10 S. ix. 841, 401; x. 4, 84, 182, 262.) 


I GIVE now a list which completes the 
information already supplied concerning 
Allot’s quotations from Sylvester, and this 
list accounts for all passages that are signed 
with the author’s name, and several that I 
discovered unsigned, including Collier’s finds, 
but not his errors. The statement is 
arranged to suit the order in which the 
passages occur in Grosart’s edition of the 
works of Sylvester. 


From ‘ Eden.’ 


Lines 
‘Of Eden,’ p. 412, For Adam......all the 
‘Ot Trees,’ p. 563, The shady groaves...... 
arbours grew ... ate 120-33 
‘Of Eccho,’ p. 574, Th’ aires daughter...... 
_ woods among... 125 
No heading, p. 566, ...... The sunne, the 
_ Seasons stinter 140 
‘Rivers,’ p. 564, Swift Gyhon......proud 
No Ds B72, Holy nectar......im- 
_ mortall fare ... ve 244-6 
No heading, p. 567, Wing-footed Hermes, 
_ pursevant of Jove ... 250-5) 
‘Nepenthe,’ p. 574, ...... Nepenthe......crea- 
‘Knowledge,’ p. 188, ...... Our now Know- 
ledge......but infusde 292-9 
‘Idlenesse,’ p. 171, ...... Idlenesse......to vice 
‘Labour,’ p. 190, [Adams Labour......night 
‘ Impossibilities,’ p. 578, The firmament...... 
‘Seas, Waters,’ &c., p. 550, Anon he stalketh 


passing plankes... 
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‘Seas, Waters,’ p. Laid at ease 
Jupiter... 
S,.....maze 
‘Hearbes,’ p. 562, There springs ‘the...... 
wit 
No heading, p. There quakes... and 
despight 
Noheadins, 573,......There the tree......the 
yater . 
p. 193, “The ‘tickling flames...... 
jleasure brittle 
No heading, p. 573,...... The partrich. up 
and downe _... 
No heading, p. 574,...... “We see the......he 
takes. 
‘Soule,’ p. 328, Like as two ‘bellowes 
never died 


From ‘ The 


‘Mercie,’ p. 248, * who shall shew...... true 

repenting 

Noheading, p. 572,.. euacad O who shall show...... 
lisse 


p- Hells prince......revo olts and 


p. 76, A subtill pandar ‘twinck- 
ling lig its 
‘Divell 75, O ruthlesse murderer......to 


cpivell? 76, As a false lover......battered 
wall 


‘ Adams Feare,’ D. 441, At this sad sum- 


mons......fault 

‘Of Adam,’ p. Thou seest no wheat 
he made 

s The Furies. 

No heading, p. 57], ...... The hidden love...... 
anticke broiles 

No heading, p. 572, ...... "The wolfe......hath 
growne.. 

No heading, p. 573, So, at the sound...... 
fowle consumes 

‘ Hearbes,’ The sable Henbane...... 
Mandra 

‘Furies,’ p. 574, ...... ~-Alecto, sad Megera Pees 
Plutoes posts... 

— p. 565, ...... He summoned 

‘OF Rage, ‘As the heate......infernall 

‘Of 407, Dearth......ruthlesse 
sister ... 

‘Warre,’ p. 302, ...... W: arre, the mistresse 
transmigration 

‘Furie,’ p. Furie furiously... per- 
nicious . 

‘Counsaile,” 'p. 38, A king strength of 
princes .. 

‘Furie,’ p. 126, ‘This fell Fury chime- 
raes vaine 

‘Man,’ “Man is loaden......mastife 

ttle .. 
‘Of Sorrow, p. 329, Sorrows first leader...... 
n 

‘Joye,’ p. 178,......Excessive “Joy plen- 

‘Pride,’ p. 2, ‘te winged giant... doth 
hide 


Lines 
550-59 
560-63 


594-611 


624-9 
630-35 
664-7 
678-81 
690-93 
730-41 


16-23 
16-25 
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‘Feare,’ p. 107,...... Bloodlesse, trustlesse....., 
wilfull need . 

‘Idlenesse,’ p. 17],...... --Drowsie sloth...... 
sinfull need 

‘ Desire,’ p. 68,...... Desire...... imagination 

Av Avarice ... - loftie 

undergrinde 

‘Of oo ers,’ p. 444, W ho beare......counted 


Of p. 444, Who with a ‘mayden 
voyce......behight 
‘ Of Lovers,’ p. 44h, W ho by false bargaines 


thrifty 
From ‘ The 

* Peace,’ p. 268, Heavens sacred nymph...... 
welcome heere ea 
‘Court,’ p. 53, W ho, ‘full of wealth...... 
hypocrasse _... 
* Povertie,’ p. 284,...... Powerfull Need...... 
slothfull sleeper 
* Of an Horse,’ p. 446, vite a hundred...... 


grasse he gest 


‘Of Deluge,’ p. 411, “Heavens  cristail 
windowes......waters grow 
From ‘The Ark.’ 
‘Of God,’ p. 136, Our gracious God...... 
measure 


‘Of inds,’ 413,. Oheavens......chariot 
‘565, The olian crowde 

565, O sacred olive......branch 
565, The proud horse......water 


...O heavens......chariot 


p. 
‘ Windes,’ p. 
*Windes,’ 
‘Murder,’ p. , The cruell man...... ‘at the 
‘ Rainebow,” 415, Noah lookes up to 
come... 
Man,’ 413, 


ie 

* Windes,’ p Let the pearly morne. 
eaptiv itie.. 

‘Gluttonie,’ p. 132.......0 short......flames... 

‘Gluttonie,’ p. as must...... 
secrecy... 


Babylon? 


‘ Tyrannie,’ p. 342, It is an hell......respects 
‘Confusion of Languages,’ p. 447, _ said 
appawling 

Language, before Confusion,’ p. 566, .. Ah! 


‘ Language, before Confusion,’ Dp. 566, 


all......behind... 

Of Scaliger,’ p. 566, ...... "Sealiger, our ages 
‘Hebrew Tongue,” 567, haile...... 
might rea 
‘Windes,’ p. 565, ‘There natures story Rises to 
t 
‘Sleepe,’ p. 319, Writing these later lines...... 

I sinke.. 
Homer,’ p. 364, Sweete-numbred 

Homer .. 


His head......hee 
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Lines 
688.95. 
691-5 


696-707 


708-17 
718-31 
776-81 

782-9 
790-93 


12-17 
78-99 
104-5 


396-415 


756-65 


382-3 
412-13 


Cuas. CRAWFORD. 
(To be continued.) 
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WAKE, ELLIS, &c. 


THE following extracts have been made 
by me from a mutilated Bible of about the 
year 1639, containing also, as was then usual, 
the Book of Common Prayer and Sternhold 
and Hopkins’s version of the Psalms. The 
volume was given to Roger Wake by his 
uncle John Wake in 1692. In 1730 it 
belonged to John Ellis, and is now in the 
possession of a friend of mine. I have placed 
the more important entries under family 
names. These notes may be of interest to 
some of the members of the families of Wake, 
Ellis, Fowler, and Healey, and their de- 
scendants in various female lines, in America 
as well as in the Old Country. The Wakes 
named here were, it is not improbable, 
descendants of the ancient line of which the 
present owner of Courteen Hall, Northamp- 
tonshire, is, I believe, the representative. 
The ‘*‘ Mr. Neuel”’ who was buried at Winter- 
ton in 1716 was probably one of the Nevils 
of Faldingworth, near Lincoln—a race be- 
lieved to be extinct in the male line in 
England, though one of them is said to have 
settled in America. 

October the 25 Day, 1714, Mary Abbey was buried 
in Borton church. 

1711. Mt Solomon Alboone died at Crowel, minis- 
ter of God’s word, in December. 

Mr John Barnard, Steward at Normanby Hall, 
eet this life March the 5, 1706/7. 

Mary Burkitt was born December Yr 1st, 1719. 

September the day, 1711, M™ Eylett was 
buried in Borton church. 

ety ? the 15 day, 1698, my master Dauid ffowler 
the elder was buried in Burton church. God rest 
his soule in heauen: his funerall Sarmon text was 
Hebrews the 11 chapter, vearse the 16. But now 
they desire a better countrey, that is an heauenly 
Jerusalem. 

Parson Ellis text chap. 10. vers. 12. June the 22 
day, 1712. [A mark directs to 1 Cor. x. ey 

Ann Elliss, the Daughter of John Elliss and 
oa his wife, Departed this life March the 9", 

Francis Ellis boarn October the 6" day, 1715. 

Francis, ye son of John & Mary Ellis, was born 
March ye 7%, 1753, at Flixborough, Lincoln*. 

John Ellis his book, January ye 25, 1729/30. 
John Ellis his Book, 1758. 

April the 34 day, 1711, John Ellis and Penelope 
his wife was maried in Gainshorough church. 

Jno. Ellis born May 15, Baptiz’d May 17, 1745. 
August the 8 day, 1712, John Ellis, the son of 
John Ellis and Penelope his wife, was borne. 

Martha, ye Daughter of John & Mary Ellis, was 

Born on Saturday, Sep" ye 13", 1760. 
Mary, the Daughter of Jno. and Mary Ellis, was 
born October y° 22, 1750. 
Uriah, the son of John and Mary Ellis, was Born 
March y° 14, 1747, at Flixborough, Lincolnshire. 
John Trantum Ellis, son of Fran. & Ann Prudence 
et | — 27 Sept., 1792, Baptised at Christ Church 
eld. 


Francis & Ann Prudence Ellis was Marri’d the 
7 Day April, 1782, at St. Mary-le-bone Church, 
London. 

The above Ann Prudence was Born April 15, 
1755, Daughter of Edward & Sarah Preston : Trinity 
Lane, Cheap side, London. 

Uriah, the son of John and Mary Ellis, Departed 
this Life Sept y* 10, 1750. 

wm Ellis Ba tiz’d 18, 1746. 

Nouember the 6 day, 1704, William Graling 
was Borne att Amcoates, the son of John Graling 
and Sarah his wife. 

May the 14 day, 1698, Mr. Chearles Healay was 
Buried att Frodingham Church. 

November the 25 day, 1703, John Healing and 
Sarah Wake were maried at Althorp. 

November, 24 day, 1710, George Jackes dyed. 
God send his soule good rest in Heauen. 

June, 11 day, 1710, George Jackes and Penelope 
Wake were maried in Borton church. 

M™ John King, funeral sermon, text 4 chap. 
vers. 9. [Seems to refer to Philippians iv. 9.] 

M' John Neuel was buried 1706, the 13 day, att 
Winterton. 

Mr John Page came to be borton clarke ffeb- 
ruary the 29 day, 1704. 

1705. The 35 Psalme was set forth in burton 
church January the 28 day, by John Page clarke. 

March the 19 day, 1675, Thomas Lowther was 
Buried in Borton church. 

ffebruary the 18% day, Mt John Taylor my 
master, Steward of Normanby Hall, was Buried in 
Burton Chanchel, 17012. His funerall sarman 
hargraue did preach. Psalme the exij. verse the 6. 

September the 5 day Elizabeth Wake was Buried 
* Hiberstow [Hibaldstow] in the year of our Lord 


681. 
Wake depar[ted] this Life August the 12", 


Pecans 

John Wake was Buried att Winteringham May 
the 4 day in the yeare of our Lord 1692. 

Micaiah Wake, the son of John Wake and Elize- 
beth Wake his wife, was buried July the 15t day 
in the yeare of our Lord 1680. 

Micaiah Wake, the son of Roger Wake and Jane 
his wife, was borne in the yeare of our Lord God, 
being in the Month of Nouember, 1680 

Micaiah Wake Book, 

God giue him grace on it to looke, 
And when the bell for him doth toule 
Swete Jesus Christ receiue his soule. 

Pee Wake was borne in the yeare of our 
Lord God, being in January, 1684. 

Roger Wake and Jane Wake his wife was mared 
the day of May, 1672. 

Roger Wake Book of Burton vpon Stather in 
Lincolneshir, 1692.. He was borne in the yeare of 
our lord Anno Do. 1644. Pade 

Roger Wake Booke 1705. Jane Wake his wife. 

Sarah Wake was borne in the yeare of our Lord 
God, being in August, 1674. 

EDWARD PEACOCK. 

Kirton-in-Lindsey. 


“Away”: UNRECORDED USE OF THE 
Worp.—There is a peculiar use of the word 
away, not as yet recorded in the ‘N.E.D., 
but which should be duly entered under 
“Well.” 


( 
i 
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The phrase wel awey, meaning “‘ very much, 
considerably,” is noted in my ‘Glossary 
to P. Plowman.’ There is another good 
example in Chaucer, ‘ Rom. Rose,’ 119 :— 

But it was straighter wel away. 
The French line is 

Mes qu’ele iere plus espandue, 
ie., it was considerably more extended or 
stretched out. Watter W. SKEAT. 


“Ga voit,” YippisH TeErM.—In describ- 
ing the inquest on Esther Praager, the victim 
of the Bloomsbury tragedy, all the papers, 
I notice, including The Times, speak of the 
cry “Ga volt” as ‘“ Hebrew.” It would 
have been more accurate to call it Yiddish, 
as it is not Hebrew at all, but is merely 
the ordinary German word Gewalt, which 
in this case means “ distress,’ and is an 
appeal for help. Yiddish is a mixture of 

ebrew and German. 

Jas. Piatt, Jun. 


Swirt AND SuETONIusS.—I wonder if any 
one has pointed out the source from which 
Swift drew what seems at first sight a highly 
characteristic passage in ‘ Gulliver’s Travels.’ 
It is where he says that in Lilliput, whenever 
“the Court had decreed any cruel execu- 
tion,” the emperor always made a speech 
praising up his own “ great lenity and tender- 
ness.” He goes on to say :— 

“Nor did anything terrify the people so much 
as these encomiums on his majesty’s mercy ; because 
it was observed, that the more these praises were 
enlarged and insisted on, the more inhuman was 
the punishment, and the sufferer more innocent.” — 
‘A Voyage to Lilliput,’ chap. vii. 

This is taken from Suetonius’s ‘ Life of 
Domitian ’ :— 

“He never pronounced a severe sentence without 
prefacing it with words which gave hopes of mercy ; 
so that, at last, there was not a more certain token 


of a fatal conclusion than a mild commencement.” 
—Chap. xi. 


Lerwick. 


Sampson Low —The first Sampson Low 
was apparently a printer as well as a book- 
seller. The catalogue of valuable pictures, 
to be sold “by private contract” at Mr. 
Bryan’s Gallery in Savile Row, on Monday 
27 April, 1795, and following days, was 
“ printed by S. Low, Berwick Street, Soho.” 

W. Roserts. 


J. WILLcocK. 


Dr. Pena.—In the essay ‘ Of Prophecies’ 
Bacon tells a story which he heard “ from 
one Dr. Pena” when he was in France. The 
commentators are silent on the identity 
I suggest that he may have 


of this man. 


been Pierre Pena, the botanist. The better- 
known botanist Lobel was physician to 
William of Orange. Some time after the 
death of William (who was murdered in 
1584), Lobel settled in England. In 1592 
he attended his patron Lord Zouch on an 
embassy to Denmark. James I. made him 
“* King’s Botanist,”” and he died at Highgate 
in 1616. 

It was when studying medicine at Mont- 
pellier that Lobel met Pena. The two 
collaborated for years. Their first joint 
work, the ‘Stirpium Adversaria Nova,’ was 
published in London in 1570, and dedicated 
to Queen Elizabeth. I cannot say whether 
Pena was ever in England, but his relations 
with Englishmen render it possible that he 
knew some members of the embassy to 
France with which Bacon was connected 
from September, 1576, to February, 1579, 
and that a youth who had taken all know- 
ledge to be his province would make the 
acquaintance of one of the leaders in a depart- 
ment of knowledge which interested him 
specially. 

I shall be glad if my suggested identification 
can be proved right—or wrong. 

Davip SaLmon. 

Swansea. 


” 


BONNIE CRAVAT,’ TAVERN SIGN 
(See 7 S. ii. 28, 98.)—May not the origin of 
this be accounted for in the following manner? 
Hasted’s ‘ Kent,’ vol. vii. p. 235, states that 
“Phebe Goble of Woodchurch, by will in 1692, 
gave to the poor £2 per annum, to be paid by her 
heirs for ever, out of a farm called the Bonny 
Cravat, in Woodchurch (now an ale-house), the first 
Sunday after Lady Day.” 

In Arch. Cant., vol. xxv. p. 286, I notice 
a deed of covenant, 1662, wherein the follow- 
ing holdings are named: ‘‘ The Roundhouse 
Carvett,” or the ‘‘ Walke Carvett,” ‘‘ The 
Vault Carvett,’ ‘“Claypitt Carvett,” 
** Browning Downe Carvett,” and ‘‘ Magas 
Dane Carvett.” 

On reference to Pegge’s ‘ Alphabet of 
Kenticisms’ (Arch. Cant., vol. ix. p. 69) I 
find “ Carvet, sb., ashave. So called about 
Limme. (N.B. A shave is a shaw or thick 
hedge-row. Halliwell gives Carvett, a thick 
hedge-row, Kent.)’’ Carvett might easily 
become Cravat. R. J. FYNMORE. 

Sandgate, Kent. 


BENJAMIN VuLLIAMy. (See ante, p. 221.) 
—The Mr. Vulliamy who designed and exe- 
cuted the superb addition of a crown and 
sceptre to the Hon. Mrs. Damer’s statue of 
George III., exhibited at the Rotunda in 
1793, was Benjamin Vulliamy, the eminent 
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clockmaker of Pall Mall, the father of Lewis 
Vulliamy the distinguished architect, and 
grandfather of George J. Vulliamy, Super- 
intending Architect of Metropolitan Buildings. 

Benjamin Vulliamy, who was a man of 
considerable artistic taste, designed articles 
of furniture in metalwork, such as cande- 
labra, chandeliers, &c.; and among others 
@ magnificent brass chandelier for Windsor 
Castle, which was engraved. 

Another Benjamin Vulliamy, son of the 
preceding, and father of George John 
Vulliamy, presented Lord Brougham in 
1850 with a timepiece with the inscrip- 
tion ‘‘ Viro honoratissimo Henrico Baroni 
de Brougham et Vaux.” It is preserved 
at Brougham, near Penrith, the seat of 
the family, and is described in The World of 
20 Jan., 1892, in No. pccxvi of ‘ Celebrities 
at Home: Lord Brougham and Vaux at 
Brougham.’ The timepiece is said never 
to lose or gain a minute, which is not high 
praise, for ordinary clocks nowadays do not 
vary more than one-tenth of a second. 

HEBB. 


ArTHUR Pits.—The ‘D.N.B.,’ xlv. 339, 
says: ‘‘ On 6 Feb., 1582, he was seized with 
George Haydock and another priest while 
dining together....The three were com- 
mitted to the Tower.” The date is correct 
according to the ‘Concertatio Ecclesi’ ; 
but if the Tower bill for Lady Day, 1582, is 
to be trusted, he was arrested on Sunday 
the 4th. Geo. Haydock had been arrested 
earlier in the day. The person arrested with 
Pits was William Jenneson, a law-student. 
The three were committed to Newgate, where 
Jenneson remained till he was liberated in the 
following September. The two priests were 
sent to the Tower the next day. Pits went 
on board the Mary Martin of Colchester, with 
nineteen (not twenty) other priests and one 
layman (Henry Orton), 21 Jan., 1584/5; 
and was landed at Boulogne 2 Feb. (see 
Holinshed’s ‘ Chronicle,’ iv. 555-6). 

JOHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


PARAPET, A STREET Footway.—In Lanca- 
shire “ parapet ”’ is the word generally used 
for a street footway, or what the Americans 
call a ‘“side-walk’’; but in that meaning 
it is unknown—I think—in nearly all the 
rest of England. Had the same word in 
French this meaning at any time ? 

In “ Recueil des Villes Ports d’ Angleterre 
Tiré des Grands Plans de Rocque et du 
Portuland de l’Angleterre du S* Belin. A 
Paris, Chez le S* Desnos,”’ 1766, is a ‘ Table 
du Plan de Londres.’ Following the alpha- 


betical Index contained in this ‘* Table” 
is a short description of London, which 
mentions 

“un gr. nombre de belles et gr. places et des rues 
tres-larges avec de beaux parapets qui sont de 
chaque coté.” 

Apparently these “ parapets ” were footways. 

The ‘ Recueil’ appears to be the third part 
of *“‘ Nouvel Atlas d’Angleterre....A Paris 
Chez le Sieur Desnos Ingénieur Géographe 
pour les Globes et Spheres,’ 1767. 

J. P. Maleolm in his ‘ Anecdotes of the 
Manners and Customs of London during 
the Eighteenth Century,’ 2nd ed., 1810, 
vol. ii. pp. 395-7, quotes an “ intimation” 
by the Commissioners for paving the squares, 
streets, and lanes of Westminster issued in 
March, 1763. It has to do with the new 
paving of Parliament Street, Charing Cross, 
Cockspur Street, and Pall Mall. The fifth 
Proposal ”’ is as follows 

“For paving the footways of the said streets with 
the best Purbeck pavement, and a curb of Purbeck 
or Moor stone twelve inches broad, and_ seven 
inches thick, leveling the ground, finding all mate- 
rials and workmanship, according to such levels 
and such dimensions as shall be directed and 
appointed by the Surveyor, and under his — 
tion, as the said Act directs; as likewise for re-lay- 
ing such part of the old footways as shall be directed 
by the Surveyor.” 

The larger part of this intimation ”’ con- 
cerns the carriage-way of the said streets. 
The “ Note” gives the quantities, &c., in 
which presumably are included the stones 
for the footways. The material for the car- 
riage-way was to be “‘ Edinburgh stones, or 
stones of a like quality.” 

The stones, apparently including the stones 
for the footways, were to be delivered “in 
one year from the 3d of May, 1763, to the 
3d of May, 1764,” in stated quantities in 
stated months, April, 1764, being the last. 

The sixth “ Proposal” is as follows:— 

‘Persons willing to contract may make their 
Proposals for the whole, or any part, of the said 
works; and for keeping the same in repair for the 
term of ten years; the said works being to be com- 
pleted within one year from the 3d of May next.” 

This, if carried out, would mean that there 
were improved footways in Parliament 
Street, &c., about two years before the 
‘ Recueil des Villes,’ &c., was published. 

RoBERT PIERPOINT. 


First Bishop To Marry.—The 
following extract from The Newcastle Chronicle 
of 30 Aug., 1858 (reprinted in Z'he Neweastle 
Weekly Chronicle of 5 Sept., 1908), seems 
worthy a corner in ‘ N. & :-— 

“In the ancient church of Simonburn lie man 
generations of Allgoods, and more of the ol 
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Northumbrian family of Ridley, to which Bishop 
Ridley, the martyr, belonged. Here may also be 
seen a tomb with the following truly episcopal 
inscription :— 
Here lies the hody of Annabella Scott, 
Who departed this life, Jan. 28th, 1779, aged 
73 years. 
She was mother to James Scott, D.D., Rector of 
the Parish, 
And granddaughter of Tobias Wickham, Dean of 


ork ; 
The grandson of William Wickham, Bishop of 
Vinchester ; 
Who married Antonina Barlow, one of the 5 
daughters of William Barlow, Bishop of Chester. 
All of whom were married to Bishops, viz.— 
One to Tobias, Archbishop of York, 
Another to Wickham, Bishop of Winchester, 
Athird to Overton, = of Coventry and Lich- 
e 


a, 
A fourth to Westphaling, Bishop of Hereford, 
And a fifth to Day, Bishop of Chichester. 
It is remarkable that 
William Barlow was the first English Bishop that 
ever married.” 
Hersert B. Crayton. 
39, Renfrew Road, Lower Kennington Lane. 


Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring in 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to athx their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


JoHN WESLEY: Mussinc LETTERS.— 
Between 1 June, 1765, and 17 Nov., 1769, 
John Wesley wrote 30 letters to one Mar- 
garet Dale, second daughter of Edward Dale 
of Tunstall in co.Durham. Of the 30 letters, 
17 (two being copies of the originals) were 
in the possession of Thos. Dale, Dean of 
Rochester, who died in 1870; and 16 of 
these will be found printed in the life of his 
son, Thomas Pelham Dale, published by 
George Allen, 1894. The remaining letter, 
the existence of which was not known when 
the above-mentioned work was published, 
will be found in a privately printed periodical 
called The Family News (see British Museum 
Catalogue of Periodicals under Northwood). 

What became of the other letters ? Mar- 
garet Dale married Edward Avison in March, 
1773, and died s.p. Nov., 1777, aged 33. 
Her only brother Edward married and left 
a numerous family, all of whom died s.p. 
One of her sisters, Anne, died unmarried ; 
and the other, Mary, married a Mr. John 
Collinson of London, and died in 1812, 
leaving issue, viz., George Dale Collinson, 
John Collinson, Thermuthis Collinson, Ann 
Collinson, and Mary, wife of Christopher 
Godmond. Possibly the other letters may 


be in the possession of one of the descend- 
ants of Mary Collinson (née Dale). The 
undersigned will be grateful to any one who 
can put him into communication with any 
of the Collinson descendants, or tell him 
of the fate of the remaining Wesley letters. 

T. C. Date. 

115, London Road, Croydon. 


Oxrorp Epicram.—Can anybody give 
satisfactory evidence as to the authorship of 
the well-known epigram on the Universities ? 

The King, observing with judicious eyes 
The state of both his Universities, 

To one he sent a regiment, for why ? 
That learned body wanted loyalty. 

To t’other he sent books, as well discerning 
How much that loyal body wanted learning. 
The reference, of course, is to the Moore 
Library, given by George I. in 1714; and 
the equally well-known Whig and Cam- 
bridge answer is by Sir William Browne. 
In Whibley’s ‘Cap and Gown’ the Oxford 
Tory epigram is ascribed to Dr. Joseph 
Trapp, Professor of Poetry; or to Tom 
Wharton (sic) the elder. Trapp is given 
as the author by Munk, ‘ College of Physi- 
cians,’ ii. 96. I have found, however, in a 
MS. written circ. 1725, from which I quote 
the text above, an attribution to “‘ Westly, 
usher of Westminster,” 7.¢., Samuel Wesley, 
John Wesley’s eldest brother. Is there any 

support for this ? 


STAMMERING.—I_ shall be very much 
obliged if some reader will kindly tell me if 
there is any school or institution in London 
where classes are held, or individual tuition 
given for the cure of stammering. Please 
reply direct. F. N. Nunn. 

36, Lillieshall Road, Clapham Common, 8. W. 


Eveanor Woop.—I am anxious to find 
the baptism of Eleanor Wood between 
1645 and 1655. Likely districts are Alber- 
bury, Shineton, and High Ercall, Shropshire. 

Doctor. 

216, Bohemia Road, St. Leonards-on-Sea. 


Law oF LAuRIsTon.—I am endeavouring 
to compile a pedigree of all the descendants 
of William Law of Edinburgh and Lauris- 
ton (father to John Law, known as “the 
Great Financier”), and I shall be grateful 
to any of your readers who can give me 
information which will assist me. 

I may say that I have read the articles 
which have already appeared in ‘N. & Q.’ 
regarding the subject, and also that in Burke’s 
‘ Vicissitudes of Families.’ 

R. VAUGHAN GOWER. 

Ferndale Lodge, Tunbridge Wells. 
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County Drivistons.—I have been making | SPECIAL JURISDICTION.—A recent para- 
out an alphabetical list of the Hundreds, | graph in The Times stated that the power of 
Lathes, Wapentakes, Wards, &c., into which | passing a sentence of death is vested in two 
the counties of England and Wales are'| benches of magistrates, one sitting at 
divided, but I can find in no work of reference Lancaster, and one at Peterborough. Are 
to which I have had access those in Cumber- | these the only anomalous instances in the 
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land, Hampshire, or Carnarvonshire. Could 

any of your readers furnish me with them, or 

tell me where to find them? Please reply 

direct. JoHN W. STANDERWICK. 
Broadway, Ilminster. 


Rev. JoHN Coxon.—Any information as 
to the marriage, children, life, and death of 
the above, who matriculated at Oxford 
University, and was curate at Morpeth 
Parish Church in 1754, will be much appre- 
ciated. LionEL Coxon, Capt. R.N. 

34, Sloane Court, S.W. 


StorKS AND COMMONWEALTHS.—I shall 
be obliged by a reference to the belief that 
storks “‘abide only where Commonwealths 
are,” which was “a received opinion” in 
the end of the seventeenth century. 

EMERITUS. 


Mary, QUEEN oF Scots: Porrrair.— 
In Sir T. H.’s translation of Caussin’s ‘ The 
Holy Court’ (1678) there is (p. 811) an 
engraving which claims to be “The True 
Portraiture of Princesse Mary, Queene of 
Scotland and Dowager of France.” I am 
curious to know whence this striking pre- 
sentment was derived. I imagine it was 
copied from some painting. St. SwiTHIN. 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED.— 
*Tis love that makes the world go round. 
I shall be glad if any of your readers can tell 
me where to find the origin of the above line. 
(Miss) E. D. Loneman. 
18, Thurloe Square, S.W. 


Where is 
Sleep the sleep of the just 
to be found? I am unable to trace it 
anywhere. R. W. F. 


[See the communications at 98. xi. 429, 475, 511; 
xii. 131.] 


ARABIC NUMERALS.—The numerals we 
use are known as “ Arabic”; but as a 
matter of fact they are nearly all quite 
different in the scripts of the East and West. 
Can any of your correspondents say when 
the ciphers in use began to be used in their 
present form, and the origin of the marked 
difference in many of them ? 

JOHN Warp, F.S.A. 

Savile Club. 


[See 9S. xii. 387, 498.] 


kingdom, the Channel Islands, and aa ? 


Upton. 


‘CHESTERFIELD BURLESQUED’: ‘Tue 
Horst Guarps.’—Who were the authors 
of the following books ?— 

Chesterfield Burlesqued ; or, School for Modern 
Manners. Embellished with ten_ caricatures, 
engraved by Woodward from original drawings by 
Rowlandson. The Third Edition. London, 18]1.— 


12mo, pp. 104. 

The Sineee Guards. By the Two Mounted 
Sentries. Thus saith the Duke—thus hath the Duke 
inferred. London, 1850.—8vo, pp. 104. Twelve 
coloured lithographed plates caricaturing ‘ The 
Tron Duke.” 

The present Army Council is anticipated 
at p. 102. W. B. H. 

[Halkett and Laing state that the author of ‘The 

Horse Guards’ was Lieut.-Col. John Josiah Hort.] 


GUERNSEY Lity.—In Southey’s ‘ Common- 
place Book,’ ed. Warter (London, Reeves & 
Turner, 1876, Third Series, p. 628), Quayle’s 
‘Survey of Jersey, Guernsey,’ &c., is cited 
to this effect :— 

“ Guernsey lilies believed to have been cast up on 
the beach from the wreck of a Dutch Indiaman 
bringing them from Japan. They are not cultivated 
elsewhere, it is said, but boxes of the roots are 
annually sent to England.” 

The same work, Fourth Series, p. 432, 
has this passage :— 

“The Guernsey lily (Amary/lis sarniensis), & 
native of Japan, became naturalized in Guernsey 
| by the shipwreck of a vessel returning from Japan. 
| Some bulbs, being cast on shore, took root in the 
| sand, and Mr. Hatton, the governor, observing the 
| beauty of the flower, propagated it.” 
| In what year did the shipwreck take 
place ? Does the plant still flourish in the 
island? Does it grow wild, or is it only 
domesticated ? 

Herbert termed this herb Lycoris radiata 
(Matsumura, ‘ Index Plantarum Japonicum, 
vol. ii, part i, p. 221, Tokio, 1905), under 
which name I gave an account of its Japanese 
and Chinese folk-lore at 9 8. xi. 514. 

Kumaausu MINAKATA. 

Tanabe, Kii, Japan. 


Kairwan: Meaninc.—In note | 181 
on p. 467, vol. v. of Bury’s ‘Gibbon, an 
addition, presumably by Prof. Lane-Poole, 
says: ‘‘ Kairawan means main body of an 
army, and hence the camp where it halted. 
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References are given to Ibn Abd al Hakam 
and Ibn Khallikan. But a note on p. 14 of 
Sir H. H. Johnston’s ‘ Colonization of Africa ’ 
says :— 

“The origin of the name Kairwan has been much 
disputed. hen I visited this place I was told by 
an Arab that the word was the Arab name for a 
small bustard-like courser (a bird which the French 
called Poule de Kairouan), and that seeing this 
bird in large numbers—where it is still to be found 
—in the marshy plain on which the city was built, 
the Arabs gave its name to the town.” 

Has the point been settled yet ? The only 
Arabic dictionary I possess (Hava’s, Beyrut, 
1899) gives karwan, a kind of partridge ; 
but the bird may have been called after the 
town, and not vice versa. 

ALEX. RUSSELL. 

Stromness. 


Sir MatTHEW DE Renzi.—I have in my 
possession a crayon drawing of a family 
monument with the following inscription :— 

“This Monvment was erected for y° Rt Worship- 
ful | Sir Matthew D* Renzi who died August y* 29 
being | of 57 y™ born at Cvllen in Germany & 
descended from | that famous & renowned warrior, 
coun Castriot | tals Scanderbeg who in y* Chris- 
tian War fought | 52 battailes with greet conqvest 
& honour against | y° grand Turke). He was a great 
traveller & ingvist & kept correspond- 
ence with most nations | in many weighty affairs & 
in3 years gained great | perfection for this nation 
by composing a dictionary | & chronicle in y° Irish 
tongue & in accounts most | expert exceeding all 
others to his great | applause. This work was 
accomplished by his son | Matthew D* Renzi 
Esquire—August 1635.” 

The monument appears to be a wall 
tablet with a recessed arch surmounted 
by a sort of roof, which is supported by two 
short columns. Beneath the arch is the 
head of Sir Matthew de Renzi in relief. 
The pillars have the Turkish crescent at the 
corner. 

In what part of Ireland is this monu- 
ment to be found, and what is the history 
of Sir Matthew? Is his claim to be 
descended from Scanderbeg well authenti- 
cated ? Are there any branches of the family 
still existing ? L. J. 

[See the notice of him in the ‘ D.N.B.,’ which says 
none of his writings is extant. ] 


W. H. RuSHBROOKE. 
—I should be very glad to receive any infor- 
mation as to the marriage of the above 
— William Henry Price, of Charlton 

ouse, Wantage, Berks, many years a 
magistrate for the county, who died 27 Feb., 
1826, aged seventy four, married as his 
second wife Elizabeth, daughter of Col. 
Rushbrooke. She died 13 Aug., 1827, 
To what family of 


aged seventy-four. 


Rushbrooke did she belong, and in what 
direction should I prosecute my inquiries ? 
LEONARD C. PRICE. 
Essex Lodge, Ewell. 


LEATHER Brnpines: Curr- 
BOUILLI”’: ‘‘ CuIR-CISELK.’’—I have seen it 
stated that the early German bookbinders 
(say of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries), 
besides ornamenting their leather-bound 
books with small stamps and panel stamps, 
adorned some of them by methods called 
cuir-bouilli and cuir-ciselé. Can any reader 
give me a terse technical description of these 
methods, and state at what periods they were 


actually employed in Germany? Please 
give authorities. BIBLOs. 
HERALDRY IN Froissart: “ Prttow.”— 


I read in Froissart’s ‘ Chronicles,’ wherein 
he describes the war with Scotland, that 
“the Scotch king had for one of his leaders 
the Earl of Moray....who bore upon his 
banner Argent, three pillows gules.” Will 
one of our heraldic authorities explain 
** pillow ” ? 

Further, the narrative says “Sir James 
Douglas bore for his arms Argent, on a chief 
argent.” Surely this is incorrect. 

BERNARD Lorp M. QUILLIN. 


SHorepitcH Famity.—Any information 
as to the Shoreditch or Shordich family will 
greatly oblige. The family has been traced 
in the parish registers of Ickenham and 
Stanmore up to 1789. G. HOE. 


Sr. Pancras BoroveH CounciL: ITs 
Mortro.—This body has taken to itself a coat 
of arms and a motto; the latter runs, 
‘** Constans justitiam moniti.”” Can any one 
translate it ? 

I have read that in 1288 a clock was put 
up at Westminster, out of a fine imposed on 
a corrupt Chief Justice, with the motto 
‘*‘Discite justitiam, moniti.” Is Con- 
stans ” some one’s bad writing for “‘ Discite ”” 
as deciphered by the Borough Clerk ? 

B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


[This example of bad Latin was discussed in the 
press a year or so ago. There is no defence for it.] 


BOOKSELLER. ’—The earliest example of 
the use of the word “ bookseller” given in 
the ‘ New English Dictionary ’ is of the year 


1527, when it appears on the title-page of 
Ralph Higden’s ‘ Polychronicon,’ which was 
““Imprented....at ye expences of John 
Reynes_ bokeseller.” The word ‘“ book- 
bynder ” was in use in 1389, as the ‘ Dic- 
tionary’ informs us ; and one would expect 
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to find an earlier use of the word ‘ book- 
seller,’ for the trade goes back far before 
that time. Have any earlier instances been 
unearthed ? Frepk. A. Epwarps. 


IncLis PEDIGREE.—Can any one tell me 
where I can see the “ Pedigree showing the 
connexion between the existing family 
of Inglis with the family of Robertson of 
Ladykirk. C.J. L. Inglis, 1880, Broadside’’? 
It is mentioned in the 1903 edition of Mar- 
shall’s ‘ Genealogist’s Guide,’ but does not 
appear to be in the British Museum, Heralds’ 
College, or Advocates’ Library, J. A. I. 


Replies. 
LONDON STATUES AND MEMORIALS. 


(10 S. ix. 1, 102, 282, 363, 481; x. 122, 211, 
258, 290.) 


First I must thank Mr. Pace for his very 
complimentary remarks concerning myself, 
which I fully appreciate. Secondly I must 
regret that I overlooked the fact that at the 
first reference given above Mr. Pace 
alluded to the interesting memorial of John 
Wesley ; had I not done so, I should not 
have mentioned the statue. 

I have been taking a walk Westward, and 
the result thereof is now placed on record 
in furtherance of the object of making a 
complete list of London’s memorials. : 

On Ebury Bridge, Pimlico, a few feet from 
Buckingham Palace Road, is a marble 
drinking-fountain, of no great size and of 
plain design. This is inscribed as ‘“ The 
Gift of | Henry Waldo Sibthorpe”; and 
round the basin is “ Let your moderation be 
known unto all men.” I believe the donor 
was well known in the parish of St. George, 
Hanover Square. 

A little further on at the corner of Pimlico 
Road and Avery Farm Road, outside the 
Vicarage of St. Michael’s, Chester Square, 
is another drinking-fountain, in granite, 
with four mosaic panels. It is of grand 
design, but the panels sadly need renovation. 
The inscription is in these panels, and reads : 
“In memory of | Richard | Second Marquis 
| of | Westminster | Died 1869.” On the 
right side are the letters E. M. W.; on the 
left side is the single letter W; and on the 
back is the date 1795, the letter B being 
above, and W underneath; but in parts 
the inscription is nearly unreadable. 

Going alone Queen’s Road, we come to 
the Royal Military Hospital, popularly known 
as Chelsea College, where there are two or 


three memorials for inclusion in this list, 
In the centre of the quadrangle, otherwise 
known as the Centre Court, is a brass statue 
of Charles II. by Grinling Gibbons, the gift 
(so my friend Mr. Alfred Beaver, in ‘ Memo- 
rials of Old Chelsea,’ informs us) of ‘* Tobias 
Rustat, Page of the Back Staircase, whom 
Evelyn described as a very simple, ignorant, 
but honest and loyal creature.” The statue, 
which cost over 500/., is draped in the usual 
Roman habit, and is on each 29th of May 
decorated with oak-leaves and oak-apples, 
There is no inscription, not even the King’s 
name being there. 

The grounds of Chelsea College were 
altered to their present form when the 
Chelsea Embankment was made in 1872-3, 
and not far from the river is a tall obelisk, 
inscribed with the names of all the officers 
and men who fell at the battle of Chillian- 
wallah, where the British forces were nearly 
defeated by the Sikhs. The inscription is 
as follows :— 

““To the Memory of | Two hundred and Fitty- 

Five | Officers, Non-commissioned Officers, and 
Privates | of the XXIV. Regiment, | who fell | at 
Chillianwallah, 13th January, 1849, | this monument 
has been Erected | by their surviving Comrades, | 
A.D. 1863.” 
The large block of stone forming the base 
has the date 1849 cut on the back and front; 
while on the two sides the month and day, 
Jany. xiii., can be seen. The names of those 
who fell are on the four sides of the obelisk 
proper. 

At some distance, nearer the building, is 
the Memorial Cross of the 8th Foot. On the 
front the inscription reads:— 

““This Cross commemorates the services and 

death of 243 ofticers, non-commissioned ofticers, and 
private soldiers lost by the 8th, the King’s Regiment, 
while engaged in suppressing the great Sepoy 
mutiny of 1857-58. Some died in battle, some of 
wounds, some of disease, all in the devoted 
performance of duty.” 
On the right-hand side is inscribed * Luck- 
now Relieved”; on the left-hand side, 
“Agra Defended”; and on _ the back, 
“Delhi Captured” ; and under the inscrip- 
tions will be found the names of those who 
perished in each of the actions mentioned. 
On alternate sides it states that this 
memorial was ‘Erected at Portsmouth, 
1863,” and ‘‘ Removed to Chelsea, 1877.” 

With reference to the statue of Thomas 
Carlyle, Chelsea Embankment (94), Rossettl 
Memorial Fountain (95), and the statue of 
Sir Hans Sloane in the Chelsea Physic 


Garden (96), I have full inscriptions, &e., 
which I will send to Mr. Pace if he desires 
them. An engraving of the statue of Sir 
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Hans Sloane will be found at p. 250 of 
Beaver’s ‘ Memorials of Old Chelsea,’ 1892. 

Further along the Embankment, opposite 
Chelsea Old Church, is a granite drinking- 
fountain with four horse-troughs and one 
or two troughs for dogs. There are English 
and Latin inscriptions; but as the latter 
appears to be only a literal translation of the 
former, it seems hardly necessary to print it. 
The English inscription is as follows :— 

“In affectionate remembrance of the late | 
George Sparkes | of Bromley in Kent, formerly 
Judge at Madras|in the Kast India Company’s 
Civil Service, | a great and good man, | Gifted 
with every refined feeling, | and much esteemed 
by all who knew him. | Died 30 January, 1878, 
| in his 68th year, | Erected by his Widow, | 
A.D. 1880.” 

At the south-east corner of the Old 
Churchyard is the tomb of Sir Hans Sloane, 
which from its close proximity to the passer- 
by may be justly called one of London’s most 
cherished memorials. It is a canopy with 
four pillars, covering a white marble urn 
entwined by serpents. It was designed 
by Wilton the sculptor. The inscription 
reads :— 

“To the Memory of | Sir | Hans Sloane, Bart. | 
President of the Royal Society | and of the College 
of Physicians, | who in the year of our Lord 1753, | 
the 92nd of his age, | without the | least pain of 
body | and with a conscious serenity of mind, | 
ended a virtuous and beneficent Life. | This 
monument was erected | by his two daughters, | 
Eliza Cadogan and Sarah Stanley.” 

_ Near the east entrance of the Old Church 
is a cenotaph in pillar form, which also 
I feel justified in claiming as one of London’s 
memorials. The pedestal is circular, and 
the upper part of the pillar is surmounted 
by, an urn enriched with foliage, the whole 
being surrounded with an iron railing. The 
inscription is as follows :— 

» “Philip Miller, | sometime Curator of the Bo- 
tanick Garden, | Chelsea, | and Author of ‘The 
Gardener's Dictionary,’ | died December 18*", 1771, 
aged 80, | and was buried on the North side of | this 
Church-yard, | in a spot now covered by | a Stone 
inscribed with his name. | The Fellows of | the 
Linnean and Horticultural Societies | of London, | 
in grateful Recollection of | the eminent Services 
rendered to | the Sciences of Botany and Horticul- 
ture by his Industry and Writings, | have caused 
this Monument to be | erected to his Memory. | 
A.D. 1815.” 

His place of burial “‘ would not conveniently 
admit ” of a monument, hence it was placed 
where we now find it, so that it readily 
meets the view of not a few pilgrims to 
Chelsea. 

In the centre of the roadway of High 
Street, Kensington, facing St. Mary Abbot’s 

urch, is a tall column of red granite and 
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stone. Upon the pedestal is a bronze tablet 
inscribed :— 

‘In Memory of | Her Most Gracious | Majesty | 

Queen Victoria. | Born at Kensington Palace, | 
24th May, 1819. | This Column | was erected by | 
the Inhabitants of | the Royal Borough | of Ken- 
sington, | 1904. | Lewis H. Isaacs, Mayor. | W. 
Chambers Leete, Town Clerk. | H. L. Florence, 
Architect.” 
The column appears to bear two blocks of 
granite, between which is a stone band in- 
scribed ‘‘ Victoria, Queen and Empress,” 
with a relief portrait. The whole is sur- 
mounted by an urn, and is of very good 
design. 

Mr. PaGE asks (ante, p. 122) if the “‘statue 
of William III. presented by the [Kaiser ” 
is yet placed. Yes, it is in position, close 
to Kensington Place, but, I fancy, a trifle 
too far off for comfortable inspection or 
perusal of the inscription ; at least I found 
it to be so. The inscription on the pedestal 
is 

“ William IIL. | of Orange, | King of Great Britain 
| and Ireland, 1689-1702. | Presented by William IL., 
| German Emperor and | King of Prussia, to | King 
EdwardVIL., for | the British Nation. 1907.” 

It may be described as being opposite the 
Palace or on the lawn. I have not been 
able to ascertain if there was any unveiling 
ceremony or when it was placed in position. 

The statue of Queen Victoria, the work 
of the Princess Louise (Duchess of Argyle), 
is also close to Kensington Palace, in the 
midst of flower-beds, and I think faces east. 
The Queen is seated, and is represented as 
she appeared on her accession to the throne. 
It struck me as an exceedingly good piece of 
work, although I believe it has been ad- 
versely criticized. The inscription is :— 

“‘ Victoria R., | 1837. | Here, in front of the Palace 
where she was born | and where she resided_until 
her Accession, | her loyal Kensington subjects 
erected this statue, | the work of her daughter, to 
commemorate fifty years of her reign.” 

With reference to the granite obelisk in 
Kensington Gardens to Capt. Speke, I should 
like to know how it comes that his com- 
panion Capt. Grant was not joined with 
him. The inscription simply reads : ‘‘Speke, 
Victoria Nyanza | and the Nile | 1864.” 

At no great distance is the fine work of 
the late G. F. Watts known as ‘ Physical 
Energy.’ There is no inscription but the 
names of the sculptor and the firm by whom 
it was cast, Burton of Thames Ditton. It 
bears the date June, 1904, and was placed 
in position on 26 Sept., 1907, in Kensington 
Gardens. It weighs six tons, and measures 
12 ft. by 12 ft. 

W. E. 
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Cardinal Newman.—The statue of Newman 
(ante, p. 213), as I remember it, was between 
the Brompton Oratory and the new extension 
of the Kensington galleries. It was refused 
by Oxford, and a newspaper suggestion was 
made at the time it was going begging for a 
site, that it should be placed on a compara- 
tively open space near the “Ivy Bush” 
in Hagley Road, Edgbaston, close to the 
Oratory where the Cardinal lived and died. 

Robert Clive-—To the statues in course 
of preparation should be added one to the 
hero of Plassey. Funds have been raised 
chiefly by the efforts of Lord Curzon, and 
it will be erected on the steps near the India 
Office leading to St. James’s Park. A 
replica will go to Calcutta. There is already 
what the ex-Viceroy terms a ‘“ mason’s 
effigy” of Clive outside one of the public 
buildings in Whitehall. 

Outram (10 S. ix. 482).—Calcutta possesses 
a superb equestrian statue of Sir James 
Outram by J. H. Foley, R.A., which was 
unveiled in 1874. I am told that before 
being sent to India it was placed in a promi- 
nent position in London, and that a serious 
attempt was made to keep it permanently 
there. I should be obliged if any one could 
let me know whereabouts in London, if my 
informant is correct, it stood. The informa- 
tion is desired for the purpose of an historical 
work on Calcutta that I am preparing. 

Marble Arch and Hyde Park Corner 
Statuary.—I have read of allegorical figures 
being in course of preparation for the sum- 
mits of these arches. These should be added 
to the list of memorials to come. 

Joseph Chamberlain.—Near the Gresham 
Street end of Mason’s Avenue, leading from 
Coleman Street to Gresham Street, are a 
series of medallions of public men of about 
five-and-twenty years ago, one of which 
is of Mr. Chamberlain. I do not know if 
such memorials, come within the scope of 
Mr. PaGr’s notes. 

Trafalgar Square.—-I remember reading 
of a movement to remove all the statues 
(except that of Nelson), and replace them 
by allegorical statuary emblematic of naval 
victories. The idea seems to me a most 
fascinating one. The square so_ treated 
would be enormously improved. The 
change would also relegate the indifferent 
statues now occupying the finest site in 
London to positions more suited to them, 
and afford an opportunity for the exhibition 
of the beautiful Gordon statue under less 
absurd conditions. It is dwarfed at present 
by its surroundings. CoRFIELD. 


Calcutta Historical Society. 


Mr. HartanpD-OXxtey tells us (ante, p. 291) 
that the statue of the Duke of Cumberland 
once in Cavendish Square was the work of 
John Cheere. Does he by chance mean 
Sir Henry Cheere, to whom Redgrave attri- 
butes this work ? Who was John Cheere ? 

Harotp MAtet, Col. 


May I again say “Thank you” to Mr. 
Hartanp-Oxtey for his kindly, practical 
help? I have duly noted his correction 
respecting the Eldon School, and may add 
that an engraving of the school appeared 
in The Literary World of 23 May, 1840. 

By an accident I have, I find, missed 
recording the statue of Mrs. Siddons as 
Tragedy by Chevalliaud on Paddington 
Green. This is noteworthy as being the 
first statue of a player erected in London. 
It was unveiled by the late Sir Henry 
Irving on 14 June, 1897. Joun T. Pace. 


‘*PRESBYTER INCENSATUS” (10 x. 
328).—I should guess that the word meant is 
insensatus, i.e. foolish. Though it is not 
in Ducange, I am sure I have met with it 
in late Latin; and it is noted by Lewis and 
Short. The adverb insensate, foolishly, 
occurs in the Vulgate version of Wisdom 
xii. 23. Compare Ital. insensato, Fr. insensé. 

Water W. SKEAT. 


CoMMODORE CHAMBERLAIN (10 8. x. 329). 
—tThe officer referred to, Peter Chamberlen, 
flourished in the time of Queen Anne, not of 
William and Mary, and, if of Jewish lineage 
—which seems highly improbable—was of 
a family that had been Protestant.for more 
than a hundred years. He was the grandson 
of Peter Chamberlen (1601-83), who was 
the great-grandson of William Chamberlen, 
a French Protestant who settled in England 
in the reign of Elizabeth (‘D.N.B.’). There 
is a short memoir of the Commodore in 
Charnock’s ‘ Biog. Nav.,’ iii. 244, where the 
name is misspelt Chamberlain. He was 
first cousin of Sir Hovenden Walker. 

J. K. LauGuron. 


[The extracts from Charnock sent_by Mr. D. 
Murray have been forwarded to Mr. Sotomons.] 


GREEKS AND NaturE (10 S. x. 330).— 
The inquiry is rather vague. Virgil, for 
instance, has a sense of yearning and 
mystery in nature which Horace entirely 
lacks. In the ‘ Phedrus,’ the scene of which 
is by the banks of the Ilissus, in beautiful 
country, Socrates is represented as saying 
that “ trees and country places have nothing 
to teach me, but men in the city have. 
An excellent article indicating the faint 
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traces of what may be called modern aspects 
of the subject is to be found in ‘ The Feeling 
for Nature in the Greek and Roman Poets,’ 
the first of a brilliant series of essays by 
Prof. W. R. Hardie entitled ‘ Lectures on 
Classical Subjects’ (Macmillan, 1903). 
HIpPPocuiDEs. 


Sr. BARBARA’S FEATHER (10 S. x. 308).— 
Mrs. Jameson, who had never met with any 
explanation of the attribute, believed that 
it referred to a German version of the legend 
of St. Barbara which asserts that when she 
was beaten by her father, angels turned the 
rods into feathers (see ‘Sacred and Legend- 
ary Art,’ vol. ii. p. 494). St. SwiTHIn. 


The lady is represented either with a 
palmleaf or holding a peacock’s feather. 
The latter symbol is in commemoration of 
the miracle wrought in her favour when the 
rods with which she was being scourged 
were turned into peacock’s feathers. Cf. 
Mueller and Mothes’s ‘ Archaeologisches 
Worterbuch,’ wherein other symbols are 
mentioned. 


The querist may like to know that at the 
Guildhall Museum, amongst the ancient 
pilgrim tokens, are several small leaden 
feathers with the name St. Barbara below 
them; so that, whatever the origin of the 
saint’s feather, it was evidently a recognized 
attribute of her shrine. Owen. 


“ PIDDLE” AS A Lanp MEasure (10 S. 
x. 326).—This word is given in the ‘ N.E.D.’ 
and in the ‘ E.D.D.,’ and will be found under 
the spelling “ pightle” in both works. It 
was not used as “a measure of land,” nor 
is this the meaning conveyed in Mr. Gay- 
THORPE’S citation. What is there described 
is a small piece of land of unspecified area. 
Similarly ‘a close,” or ‘‘a croft,” or “a 
toft’”’ may be used, not as “a measure of 
land,” but in indicating a small enclosure. 
A “pightle,” or “ pittle,” or “ pickle” pro- 
bably meant an odd nook or corner of 
insignificant size. The Northern form of 
the word may be recalled in the proverb 
“Many a pickle makes a mickle,” a phrase 
equally applicable to the acquisition of 
land and to gear of any kind accumulated 
by little and little. R. Oxrver HeEstop. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


n “ Piddle” is a Berkshire pronunciation of 

pightle,” as may be seen from ‘N.E.D.’ 
and ‘E.D.D.’ The word has been discussed 
over and over again in ‘N. & Q.,’ as is 
apparent in the ‘E.D.D.’ quotations, and in 
the indexes of ‘N. & Q.’ from 1859 onwards. 


The word does not mean a land measure. 
It has only one meaning, namely, a small 
field or enclosure. The change of # into dl 
is very common. It occurs in Kent and 
Sussex, and in all the dialects of the West of 
England. See ‘English Dialect Grammar ’ 
(1905), § 283. A. L. MAaYyHew. 

Oxford. 


{Several other correspondents thanked for 
replies. 


ARACHNE HovsE, STRAND-ON-THE-GREEN 
(10 S. x. 290).—Zoffany the portrait painter 
died at his house in this village in 1810. 
“Joe” Miller died at Strand-on-the-Green 
in 1738 (‘London and Middlesex,’ vol. iv., 
by J. Norris Brewer, 1816, p. 329). 

J. HotpEN MacMIcHAEL. 


Possibly it is Zoffany, R.A., that your 
correspondent refers to. He settled at 
Strand-on-the-Green after his return from 
India in or about 1796, and died there on 
11 Nov., 1810. In ‘ Greater London,’ i. 17, 
the author mentions that ‘‘ the house which 
Zoffany inhabited is still shown. It faced 
the river, in about the middle of the little 
terrace.” I do not know whether Arachne 
House answers this description. 

ALAN STEWART. 


SALFORD: SALTERSFORD: SALTERSGATE 
(10 S. x. 222, 256, 274, 297, 337).—I beg 
leave to protest against the conjoining of 
Salford with two other names with which it 
has nothing whatever to do. Must we 
always be mixing up things that are incon- 

ous ? 

Of course Salford means “ willow-ford,” 
as explained in my ‘Bedfordshire Place- 
Names.’ <A local notice says: ‘ This tree 
grows in great luxuriance on the banks of 
the Salford brook.” But what has this to 
do with Saltersford ? 

W. SKEAT. 


MONKEYS STEALING FROM A PEDLAR (10 S. 
vi. 448; vii. 13, 256).—If Mr. A. M. Hinp 
can do with further information on the 
subject of his query, he may like to be 
referred to Coryat’s ‘ Crudities,’ where in 
his ‘ Observations of Lyons’ (vol. i. p. 213, 
MacLehose’s edition) the traveller relates 
that on one of the walls of a court in the 
inn under the sign of ‘The Three Kings,” 
where he lodged, there was a merry story 
painted, which was this :— 

“A certain Pedler having a budget full of small 
wares, fell asleep as he was travelling on the way 
to whom there came a great multitude of Apes, an 


robbed him of all his wares while he was asleepe: 
some of these Apes were painted with pouches or 
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budgets at their backs, which they stole out of the 
pedlers fardle, climing up to trees, some with 
spectacles on their noses, some with beades about 
their neckes. some with touch-boxes and ink-hornes 
in their hands, some with crosses and censour boxes, 
some with cardes in their hands; al which things 
they stole out of the budget.” 

But even Coryat did not know the history 
of the picture, though he went so far as to 
say: ‘This pretty conceit seemeth to 
import some merry matter, but truely I 
know not the morall of it.” 

One of Coryat’s panegyrists, Richard 
Badley, was evidently attracted by the 
account his friend gave of this work of art : 
he rimed about 

That master-piece of such perfection, 
Apelles need not scorne t’ have laid th’ complexion : 
Wherein proud Art (Dame nature to excell) 
Within an Ale-house painted had full well, 
The pilfring pastime of a crue of Apes, 
Sporting themselves with their conceited Japes 
About a Pedler that lay snorting by, 
Not dreaming of their thievish knavery ; 
Whose packe unclosed, his trinkets on the twigs 
Some fasten, whilst the others dance their jigs, 
This piece did please, and so content thy eye, 
Thou judg’st it worthy immortality. 

St. SwItHIN. 


PROVERBS AND PopuLaR PHRASES (10 8. 
x. 281).—Mr. Ropsrns should consult The 
New English’ of Mr. Kington Oliphant, and 
its copious index, for early instances of 
colloquial-proverbial expressions. will 
find here or there’ in Gower. promise- 
breach’? in Shakespeare, and ‘ town-talk ” 
in Congreve. ‘Right here” occurs in 
* King Alisaunder,’ about 1300. H. P. L. 


HorpNerR AND Str THOMAS FRANKLAND’S 
DavcuTers (108. x. 168, 233, 294).—I have 
just been to the Franco-British Exhibition, 
and made a point of looking out for the 
picture alluded to. It is numbered 74 in the 
Catalogue, and the particulars supplied 
to Mr. HARLAND-OXLEy are correct. In the 
left-hand bottom corner are the names of 
the two ladies, ** Marianne and Amelia”’; 
and the inscription states that they are 
“daughters of Sir T. Frankland,” and adds 
the dates of their death: ‘‘Ob. 1795 and 
1800.” Furthermore, the picture was lent 
by Sir Edward P. Tennant, Bart., M.P., 
who presumably is the owner. 

A. W. Cooper. 

230, Navarino Mansions, Dalston Rise, N.E. 


“Cavey” (10S. x. 147, 198, 277).—I have 


known this word as long as I can remember. 
A nice, well-kept, cleanly old person is 
“cadey”’ in Derbyshire. A cat or other 


animal showing fondness for you is “‘ cadey.”’ 


‘* How nice and cadey she is! *’ well describes 
several people I have in my eye. It is 
a word equal to the Lancashire and Cheshire 
sradely,” and is quite as expressive. Both 
are folk-words, which to me are not related 
to slang. TuHos. RATCLIFFE. 

Worksop. 

CLASSICAL QuoTaTIons (10 8. v. 27, 75; 
vii. 337).—At the last reference the line 

Est bene non potuit dicere, dixit, erit, 
was said to be a modern (or possibly medizval) 
proverb rather than a classical quotation, 
and a reference was given to Seybold’s 
Viridarium ’ for 

Est, qui non potuit dicere, dixit Errr. 
I was wrong. To whatever extent the words 
or any variation of them may have been 
current as a proverb in post-classical times, 
it ought not to have escaped me that the 
line comes from Suetonius. See the last 
chapter of his life of Domitian (23) :— 

** Ante paucos quam occideretur menses cornix 
in Capitolio elocuta est: "Eorae wavra 
nec defuit qui ostentum sic interpretaretur :— 

Nuper Tarpeto que sedit culmine cornix 
Est bene non potuit dicere, dixit: erit.” 

John of Salisbury quotes this  distich, 
with a slight difference and without giving 
the source, in i. 13 of his ‘ Policraticus.’ 

Epwarp BEwnsty. 

Aberystwyth. 


JESUITS AT MEDIOLANUM (10 8. x. 309).— 
With regard to the site of this Roman sta- 
tion, most antiquaries have fixed it hypo- 
thetically at Meifod in the parish of Llan- 
fylln, Montgomeryshire. The difficulties 
of exact identification, however, are so great 
that more than one distinguished authority 
has capitulated to them. Richard of Ciren- 
cester, ‘On the Ancient State of Britain,’ 
:— 

‘‘Beyond the borders of the Silures were the 
Ordovices, whose cities were Mediolanum [on the 
Tanat or Tanad] and Brannogenium [near Lent- 
wardine].”—Book I. chap. vi. § 24. 

In his commentary on this Itinerary (Appen- 
dix J.) Dr. J. A. Giles observes that 

“on the banks of the Tanad, not far from the point 
where it is intersected by the Roman road from 
Caersws to Chester, was probably the lost town of 
Mediolanum. From Mediolanum the road runs 
under the north end of the Brythen, straight, 
although obscurely, to Rowton, and from thence 
over the Severn to Wroxeter.” 

Giraldus states that in his time there 
existed considerable remains of venerable 
antiquity at Meifod, and several foundation 
floors, causeways, &c., have at different 
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times been discovered. Dr. Powel in his 
learned annotations on Giraldus’s Itinerary, 
says Camden, 

“assures us it was not only the opinion of some 
Antiquaries, that the ancient Mediolanum was 
seated where the village of Meivod now stands ; 
but also that the same village and places adjoining 
afforded in his time several such remarkable Monu- 
ments, as made it evident, that there had been 
formerly a considerable town at that place.” 


One comment of Camden is particularly 
striking. He says that 
“about a mile from the Church there is a place 
call’d Erw’r Porth, z.e. the Gate-acre, which is sup- 
posed to have taken its name from the Gates of the 
old City; and in the grounds adjoyning to this 
village, Causeys, Foundations of Buildings, Floors 
and Harths are often discover’d by Labourers ; but 
whether any such Monuments, as we may safely 
conclude to be Roman (as Coins, Urns, Inscriptions, 
&c.) are found at this place I must leave to fur- 
ther enquiry.”—Gibson’s ‘Camden,’ 1722, vol. ii. 
cols, 781-2. 

The Rev. H. M. Searth in his ‘ Roman 
Britain’ says :— 

“A road also from Caerleon penetrated into the 
interior of Wales, and is traced to Caer Sws, a 
fortitied station, and thence to Mediolanum (Claud 
Coch), where it meets the road from Urconium to 
Segontium.” 

J. Hotpen MacMIcHae.. 

10, Royal Crescent, Holland Park Avenue. 


This was probably Milan. Coryat tells 
that when the place was being enlarged by 
Bellovesus, 

“a certaine wilde Sow that came forth of an olde 
ruinous house very early in the morning, hapned to 
meet some of those that were set aworke about the 
building of the city. This Sow had halfe her body 
covered with hard bristly haire as other Pigges 
are, and the other halfe with very soft and white 
wooll : which portentum Bellovesus took fora very 
happy and ominous token, so that he caused the 
city to be called Mediolanum from the halfe-woolled 
Sow.”—‘ Crudities,’ vol. i. p. 241 (MacLehose’s 
edition). 

St. SwItHIn. 


According to Deschamps’s * Dictionnaire 
de Géographie,’ the Mediolanum in England 
may be Ternhill, near Drayton (Shrews- 
bury) or Mayland (according to Cluver and 
Reichard), or Calear (according to other 
geographers). 


Mr. Rogert Guy ought to extend his 
Tesearches to Milan. JoserH S. Hansom. 


Briers iv 1742 (10 8. x. 330).—According 
to the best account of these documents, viz., 
Bewes’s ‘Church Briefs,’ every one of the 
places mentioned was assisted by collections 
at different places, as described in the 


| at St. Margaret’s, Westminster ; 


references, which are Smith’s ‘ Bygone Briefs’ 


* Reports 
and Transactions of the Devonshire Associa- 
tion, 1893; ‘Register Book of Baptisms 
of Kaye Street, Liverpool,’ now in Somerset 
House ; and ‘ Accounts of Robert Hodgson,’ 
in Salt Library. In the case of Whittington, 
Salop, there is an additional reference to 
The Reliquary, xxvi. 223. 

There is a very fine collection published 
as being collected ‘ Upon a Brief’ at Chatham 
Kent, where each of the places named is 
mentioned, that is, if Hornby is not a mis- 
take for Formby. 

Many topographical books contain items 
of briefs collected locally. There are several 
in the fine volumes of the ‘History of 
Northumberland’ edited by Bateson and 
Hodgson. AYEAHR. 


[L. L. K. also refers to Bewe s book.] 


‘* BETTER AN OLD MAN’S DARLING THAN 
A YOUNG MAN’S SLAVE” (10 S. x. 310).— 
The wording of the proverb in ‘ The Miser’s 
Daughter ’ was certainly not due to Harrison 
Ainsworth. It is found in Swift’s ‘ Polite 
Conversation,’ Dialogue I. . Miss Notable, 
searching her pockets for her thimble, 
brings out a nutmeg :— 

Neverout. Oh! Miss, havea Care; for if you carry 
a Nutmeg in your pocket, you'll certainly be 
married to an old Man. 

Miss. Well, and if I ever be married, it shall be 
to an old Man; they always make the best Hus- 
bands ; and it is better to be an old Man’s Darling, 
than a young Man’s Warling.” —‘ Miscellanies,’ 
vol. ix. (1751), p. 198. 

But it is still older than this. Camden 
(‘ Remaines,’ p. 293, ed. 5, 1636) gives 
‘Better be an old man’s darling, than a 
yong man’s warling.”” EDWARD BENSLY. 


‘ Bohn’s Handbook of Proverbs’ has from 
Ray’s collection ‘‘ Better be an old man’s 
darling than a young man’s snarling,” the 
snarling being, as I suppose, the victim of 
his fault-finding. Sr. SwITHIN. 


The older form seems to be “ Better be an 
old man’s darling than a young man’s 
warling.” This is'in Heywood’s * Proverbs’ 
(1562). Clark’s ‘ Parcemiologia’ (1639) has 
Wordling.” 

It also occurs in ‘Ram Alley’ (1611), 
Act II. se. i., p. 303 of Hazlitt’s * Dodsley.’ 
The note to this runs: ‘The Scots say 
‘a young man’s Wonderling.’ ” 

Hazlitt, ‘English Proverbs,’ &e. (p. 90 of 
ed. of 1882), gives the Portuguese form as 
‘“* Mas v le viejo que me houre, que galan que 
me_ ssombre.” A. LEE. 

Waltham Abbey, Essex. 
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PARLIAMENTARY APPLAUSE : ITS EARLIEST 
Use (10 S. x. 248, 296).—There is some 
anticipation of the manner in which a speech 
of Charles IT. is described in the quotation 
at the earlier reference in Shakspere’s 
obvious compliment to Elizabeth in Bas- 
sanio’s lines addressing Portia after she has 
accepted his suit :— 

Madam, you have berett me of all words ; 
Only my blood speaks to you in my veins ; 
And there is such confusion in my powers 
As after some oration, fairly spoke 
By a beloved prince, there doth appear 
Among the buzzing, pleased multitude ; 
Where every something, being blent together, 
Turns to a wild of nothing, save of joy 
Expressed, and not expressed. 

‘The Merchant of Venice,’ III. ii. 

Carlyle in ‘Oliver Cromwell’s Letters 
and Speeches,’ interlards the speeches on 
his own account with expressions of applause, 
including “Hear, hear!” which was a 
Parliamentary ejaculation of much later 
date; but there is an early official mention 
of what would indicate Parliamentary 
applause in the record in the ‘ Lords’ 
Journals’ (vol. xiii. p. 334) under date 
11 Nov.. 1678 :— 

“The Lord Chancellor gave the House this 
Account: * That he had delivered at the Conference 
[with the Commons] what he was directed; at 
which there was a very great Expression of Joy.’”’ 


MEDITERRANEAN (10 S. x. 308, 351).—Mr. 
PIERPOINT’Ss ‘“‘by the Turks called the ‘White 
Sea,’ to distinguish it from the Black Sea,” 
suggests an explanation of a passage in the 
‘ Letters of Queen Victoria.’ Near the end 
of vol. ii, I think, the Queen expresses 
wonder at the Turks proposing at the out- 
break of the war of 1853 to undertake opera- 
tions in the Black Sea, and to relegate the 
British fleet to White Sea!” She no 
doubt thought this a Turkish blunder, and 
that the Baltic was intended. D. 


“THE Essex SERPENT ” (10 S. x. 310).— 
Cross Patré will find in an eight-page 
tract in the British Museum entitled ‘Strange 
News out of Essex ; or, The Winged Serpent,’ 
an account of what appears to be the origin 
of this curious tavern-sign. ‘“‘One of the 
most venomous Serpents in former time,” 
says the narrator, 

“lurked about the Meads near Saffron Walden, in 
Essex, who by his very sight killed so many as the 
town became almost depopulated, when a valerous 
knight, making him a Coat of Christal Glass, boldly 
went to assail this Cockatrice; but her venomous 
nature not able to indure the purity of that fine 
metal, she suddenly dyed, in memory whereof his 


sword was hung up in Walden Church, the effigies 
of the Cockatrice set up in Brass, and a Table 
hanged close by, wherein was continued all the 
story of the adventure; but in these late times of 
Rebellion, it being taken for a monument of super- 
stition, was by the lawless Souldiers broken in 
pieces, to show they were also of venomous Nature 
as well as the Cockatrice.” 


J. Ho~tpEN MacMIcHaet. 


An account of the well-known tavern 
bearing this name, and situate in King 
Street, Covent Garden, will be found in 
Mr. Holden MacMichael’s exhaustive work 
on ‘Charing Cross and its Immediate 
Neighbourhood,’ pp. 206, 207, and 325. 
ALAN STEWART. 


A friend of mine informs me that Lar- 
wood and Hotten’s ‘ History of Signboards” 
is getting increasingly difficult to come 
across. As to the correctness of this state- 
ment I can say nothing, but, thinking that 
it may not have been seen by the querist, 
I venture to quote what is said therein. 
The authors state that this is the sign of a 
public-house in King Street, Covent Garden, 
and that there was formerly one in Char‘es 
Street, Westminster. The latter street, or 
as much as is now left of it—virtually the 
name only—is devoted to Government 
offices, and public-houses know it no more. 
They further state that the name arises 
‘perhaps in allusion to a fabulous monster recorded 
in a catalogue of wonders and awful prognostica- 
tions, in a broadside of 1704, from which we learn 
that before Henry II. died a dragon of marvellous 
bigness was discovered at St. Osyth in Essex.” 
Altogether there seems to be a great element 
of uncertainty about its origin, as no counter- 
suggestion is put forward to account for it ; 
in fact, as to the St. Osyth dragon they say 
there is no evidence “ other than the above- 
mentioned broadside.”’ In a foot-note the 
authors tell us that the broadside was 
reprinted in ‘N. & Q.’ for 15 January, 1859. 

W. E. Hartanp-OXx 

Westminster. 

[S. D. C. also refers to Larwood and Hotten. The 
broadside printed by Dr. Rrmpavrr at 2S. vii. 42 
merely alludes to the St. Osyth dragon in the few 
words copied by Larwood and Hotten.] 


DEATH AFTER Lyrne (10 S. x. 109, 257, 
195, 274).—‘ The Family Topographer,’ by 
Samuel Tymms, 1835, vol. v. p. 30, says :— 


“In Ashover parish register is this remarkable 
entry : ‘1660. Dorothy Matly, supposed wife to 
John Flint of this parish, forswore herself, where- 
upon the ground opened, and_she sunk overhead, 
March 23, and, being found dead, she was buried 
March 25.’” 

R. J. FyNMORE. 


Sandgate. 
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REGIMENTAL Marcurs (10 S. x. 167, 312, 
362).—Can any one say when the 6th 
Dragoon Guards first identified itself with 
‘I’m Ninety-five’? If we could ascertain 
that, we should have some clue to the time 
when the song—lately the subject of inquiry 
in these columns—was composed. 

Sr. 


“HasttE” (10 x. 108).—lKGrting’s 
‘ Lateinisch-romanisches Worterbuch ’ (1891) 
under *fastigialis, quotes the Spanish hastial, 
which is defined as ‘‘ Wand in der Kirche, 
welche den Fenstern gegeniiber liegt.” Will 
this throw light on the term hastle as applied 
to a part of a building ? 

Epwarp BENSLY. 


“DISDAUNTED”” (10 S. x. 328, 352).— 
I have frequently heard this word used 
by old people of the labouring (agricultural) 
class in this district. Indeed, I might almost 
say that it is commonly used by them 
(instead of ‘‘undaunted’’). I have, how- 
ever, never seen the word in print. 

R. VAUGHAN GOWER. 

Ferndale Lodge, Tunbridge Wells. 


CHARLES, CARDINAL ErskINE (10 S. ix. 
$7).—I have not been able to find any por- 
trait of this cardinal. Dr. Brady does not 
mention one. Can any reader kindly tell 
me where one is to be seen? Is there one 
in the Supplement to Guarnacci’s ‘ bo ? 


BisHops AND Appots (10 S. x. 309).— 
Charles Spence, in his ‘ Essay descriptive 
of the Abbey Church of Romsey,’ 1841, 
gives biographical details of the abbesses 
and others connected with that abbey. 

Frepk. A. Epwarps. 


SNAKES DRINKING MILK (10 S. x. 265, 
316, 335).—On the connexion between snakes 
and milk in folk-lore see J. S. Stallybrass’s 
translation of ‘Teutonic Mythology,’ by 
Jacob Grimm, 1883, vol. ii. pp. 686-7. 


KINGsLEY’s ‘ LORRAINE, LORRAINE, 
Lorrte’ (10 S. x. 210, 278).—Barum is, 
I believe, the old name of Barnstaple. Does 
this help at all ? T. M. W. 


HampsTEaD IN Sone (10S. x. 187, 296).— 
‘Sunday in Hampstead,’ by James Thomson 
(1834-82), might be noted. 

J. R. FrrzGEeracp. 


“Warnscor” (10 S. x. 325).—Is not vo 
4 possible miscopying of w ? J. T. F. 
Durham. 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


Roman Life and Manners under the Early Empire. 
By Ludwig Friedlinder. Vol. I. Translated by 
Leonard A. Magnus. (Routledge & Sons.) 

TRANSLATORS go on trying their hands over and 

over again on Virgil and Horace, and by no means 

bettering the efforts of their predecessors, when 
there are several books of great importance for 
classical study which ought to have been translated 
long ago. Such are Lobeck’s ‘ Aglaophamus,’ 

Rohde’s ‘ Psyche,’ and the volume before us, the 

‘ Sittensgeschichte Roms’ of a leading authority on 

later Rome. Mr. Magnus has taken the seventh 

and enlarged edition of this masterly book, and 
given us a very readable translation, which opens 
up the whole world of the later Empire to the 
young student. The book ought to secure a wide 
circulation. The second volume, translated by Mr. 
J. H. Freese, is to appear next year. 


ALFRED LyaLt opens “he Fortnightly with 
an able oie! of ‘The State in its Relation to 
Kastern and Western Religions,’ which was his 
Presidential Address at the recent Congress for 
the History of Religions at Oxford. Mr. Francis 
Gribble gives some interesting details of ‘ Chateau- 
briand’s First Love,’ Miss Charlotte Ives, whom he 
met in his exile in Suffolk. It does not, like other 
stories in the life of the great French writer, do 
credit to him. ‘Literature in Drama,’ by Mr. E. A. 
Baughan, is full of notable points, though not, we, 
think, entirely just in its verdicts. Mr. A. R. 
Colquhoun declares that ‘The Only Way in 
Rhodesia’ is to devote all the money and energy 
vossible to bringing in a population. M. Eugéne 

'avernier, translated by Helen Chisholm, eulogizes 
the career of ‘Ferdinand Brunetiére.” Mrs. A. G. 
Hurd in ‘Lost Homes and New Flats’ takes a 
somewhat exaggerated view of the disadvantages 
of the form of dwelling which is covering London. 
Mr. Sydney Brooks thinks that Mr. Taft will win 
‘The American Presidential Election’ by a small 
margin of votes only, but has turned out a 
prophet. Mr. W.S. Lilly has a serious discussion of 
* The Right of the Father,’ which is more thoughtful 
than attractive. Fragments of ‘Au Cceur de la 
Vie,’ by Pierre de Coulevain, are translated in ad- 
vance of its publication, and display an interesting, 
though wayward personality. Miss Violet Hunt 
has in ‘A Physical Lien’ a clever, but unpleasant 
story of modern love. 


In The Cornhill Mr. Lucy’s ‘Sixty Years in the 
Wilderness’ are as bright as ever, and include 
several testimonies to the regard which his work 
has secured. Mr. Austin Dobson’s verses ‘For a 
Visitor’s Book’ are pleasing, but slight. Judge 
Parry in ‘ The Box Office’ seems to us to take too 
narrow a view of the effect of money on other 
professions than that of acting. ‘Some men do 
not so much write that the world may read ; rather 
because it is in them, their chiefest happiness, and 
because the — giveth them utterance,” is a 
verdict taken trom the charming story ‘ The Great 


Feversham,’ which Miss Una Silberrad contributes, 


and for which alone The Cornhill is worth getting 
this month. Mr. J. H. Yoxall has all the airs and 
graces of the gest stylist in his gossip ‘Of a 
Spinning- Whee 


and a Rifle,’ which does not attrac 
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us particularly. Lady Robert Cecil pays a just 
tribute to ‘ Dorothea Beale’ in reviewing the recent 
biography of that modern mistress of education. 
Mr. i. G. Hutchinson writes interestingly on 
‘English Bird Names,’ and Miss Dorothea Deakin 
has an amusing story in ‘ Miss Primrose.’ Mr. Walter 
Frith’s ‘ An Irish Rajah’ deals with George Thomas, 
once independent sovereign of Hurrianah, but does 
not seem quite equal to presenting the attractions 
of a picturesque figure. 

Ix The Nineteenth Century, ‘The Crisis in the 
Near East’ occupies a leading position, and is 
treated by three writers—Dr. E. Reich, Col. P. H. H. 
Massy, and Prof. Vambéry. Mr. J. R. Macdonald's 
views of ‘Sweating and Wages Boards’ are well 
worth consideration. Major Baden-Powell deals 
with ‘The Problem of Aerial Navigation,’ in reply 
to Prof. Newcomb, and considers that the new type 
of fiying machine has possibilities in the near 
future. Having travelled some miles' through the 
air in the machine of Mr. Wilbur Wright, the 
writer of the article has possibly been exhilarated 
beyond reason. We cannot consider his reply to 
the points of uncertainty, danger, expense, and in- 
efficiency as satisfactory ; still, it is pleasant to see 
optimism as to any new discovery. ‘India under 
Crown Government, 1858-1908,’ is summarized by 
Mr. J. Nisbet, a distinguished expert in forestry ; 
but the summary is too brief and general to have 
any special attractions. Under the title ‘An 
Unknown Poet,’ Mr. Frederic Harrison deals with 
a tiny volume of thirty-five sonnets, bemoaning the 
loss of a beloved wife. Mr. Harrison thought so 
highly of these that he urged the author to add to 
them, and this year they have apparently appeared 
as‘ Thysia: an Elegy ’ (Bell & Sons). _Accomplish- 
ment in the sonnet torm is now so high that we can 
hardly regard the verses quoted as of extraordinary 
merit. It is clear that the author owes much to 
Tennyson, though he has also the gift of simplicity 
of statement. Mrs. Henry Birchenough has an 
entertaining as well as instructive view of ‘ Berlin 
revisited by a British Tourist’; and that venerable 
artist in English, Mr. Goldwin Smith, asks ‘Has 
England wronged Ireland ?’ 


In The Burlington Magazine the editorial articles 
deal with the death of Dr. S. W. Bushell, a great 
authority on Chinese art; ‘The Commission on 
Ancient Monuments,’ which we regard as of little 
value unless some permanent official is appointed to 
look after them; and ‘The Profession of Archi- 
tecture. Mr. Guy Dickins has an important 
account of ‘ The Art of Sparta’ as discovered in the 
recent excavations. The illustrations show that 
the Spartans by no means confined their talents 
to physical culture and war. Mr. Roger Fry’s 
‘Notes on the Pinakothek at Munich’ is a review 
of an excellent guide-book. A magnificent chimney- 
yiece in the council chamber of the Hotel of the 

iberty of Bruges, designed by Lancelot Blondeel 
in 1528, is an illustration to an article on Blondeel 
by Mr. W. H. J. Weale, which is, we are glad to 
see, to be continued. Another illustration is of 
‘The Alchemist’ of A. van Ostade, in the possession 
of Messrs. Dowdeswell, a fascinating picture which 
has a special interest since another of the same 
subject by the same painter is in_ the National 
Gallery. ‘A Dell in Helmingham Park,’ by John 


Constable, is also reproduced, as well as ‘The 
Tavern Concert,’ a picture attributed to Isack, the 
brother of the Ostude mentioned above. This does 


not strike us as of particular merit, though it may, of 
course, be strong in points which the reproduction 
cannot render. 

The articles in The Burlington are so valuable 
that we hope to see from time to time collections of 
those which refer to the same subjects reproduced 
in book form—that is, where the several authors 
do not contemplate books themselves. But often 
these books never arrive, and the world loses the 
chance of having the best notes readily accessible 
without searching through a multitude of numbers 
of a magazine. 


CATALOGUES.—NOVEMBER. 


Ir the number of catalogues we have received 
during the past fortnight is a test of the present 
state of the book trade, it must certainly he in a 
very flourishing condition, and among the works 
offered for sale are many rarities. 

Mr. P. M. Barnard of Tunbridge Wells has in 
his 25th Catalogue a number of books under 
Genealogy and Heraldry, and British Antiquities, 
besides important works under different counties, 
There is a fine ie 4 of the first edition of Bossewell’s 
Armorie,’ 4to, London, ** Rychard Totty] at the 
signe of the hande and starre,” 1572, 3/. 10s. There 
is also a fine copy of Edmondson’s * Complete Body 
of Heraldry,’ 1780, with book-plate of Lord Shettield, 
1780, 2/. 12s. Under Roman Britain is much of 
interest. There are long lists under the two 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, Scotch 
items include some of the publications of The 
Maitland Club, all these being bound by Zaehns- 
dorf in levant. 

Mr. Henry Davey’s Catalogue 12 contains works 
on Africa, America, and the Civil War (the last 
published from 1642 to 1692). There is an interest- 
ing list under London. Other books include the 
first edition of Alken’s ‘Sketch-Book,’ 1821, pub- 
lishers’ binding, 1/. 1s.; Steevens and Chalmers’s 
‘Shakespeare,’ 9 vols., 8vo, Blake’s illustrations, 

805, 3/. 3s.; and first edition of ‘Rokeby,’ 4to, 
original boards, 1813, 10s. 6d. There are also first 
editions of Swinburne’s poems. 

Messrs. 8S. Drayton & Sons of Exeter issue three 
Catalogues 196-8. The first is general. No. 197 
relates to the West of England, and No. 198 to 
Theology. In the last we find Hastings’s ‘ Bible 
Dictionary,’ 5 vols., half-calf, 5/. 5s.; ‘ Encyclo- 
yedia Bi Lica,’ 4 vols., 2/. 18s.; Alford’s Greek 

estament, 4 vols., 10s. 6d¢.; Tract Ninety, bound 
up with five other pamphlets, 3s. 6d.; and Spur- 
geon’s ‘Treasury of David,’ 7 vols., 18s. 

Mr. Francis Edwards’s Catalogue 298 comprises 
the contents of a private library recently purchased. 
It contains works relating to America, Australia, 
and China. Other items include the first issues of 
Ackermann’s coloured books on the Colleges and 
Public Schools of England, with History of West- 
minster Abbey, 1812-16, 70/.; a set of Hansard, 
1066 to 1904, 200/.; Dugdale’s ‘ Monasticon,’ 8 vols., 
folio, 1846, 17/. 10s. (published at 150/.) ; a complete 
set of the Hakluyt Society Publications, 85/.; a set 
of the Harleian Society, 45/.; Boydell’s ‘Shake- 
speare Gallery,’ also the Seven Ages, with a double 
set of the plates, open letter proofs, and_etchings, 
75/. ; and the Edition de Luxe of George Meredith, 
32 vols., 15/. Under Oxfordshire is Ackermann’ 
‘Oxford University,’ 2 vols., 4to, a fine large copy 
with the rare series of the portraits of the founders, 
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1814, panelled calf, 16/. There is a collection of the 
magnificent works of G. B. and C, F. Piranesi, the 
celebrated engravers and architects, 19 vols., 
original set, 95/. The whole catalogue is rich in 
treasures. 

Mr. William Glaisher’s Catalogue 361 is devoted 
to Remainders. In addition to a general list of 
books at remarkably low prices, there is a long list 
of Medical Remainders. 


Mr. John Grant of Edinburgh does not number 
his Catalogues, and we suggest that he should do 
so. His October list contains the reissue of the 
large edition of ‘Holbein’s Portraits,’ carefully 
coloured after the originals (only 50 so printed), 
Edinburgh, 1884, 4/. 4s.; and Morris’s ‘Seats of 
Great Britain and Ireland,’ 7 vols., 4to (including 
the facsimile autographs of subscribers), 1880, 2/. 2s. 
Under Bibliography is Payne Collier's ‘ Rarest 
Books,’ Lilly, 1865, 1/7. 10s.; under Charlotte Bronté, 
the original edition of Mrs. Gaskell’s ‘ Life,’ 1857, 
2 vols., calf, 18s.; under Emerson, the Riverside 
Edition, 11 vols., 18s.; under Folk-lore, Jacobs's 
‘Indian Fairy Tales,’ Edition de Luxe, 1/. 5s.; and 
under Occult Literature a complete set of Border- 
land, 1893-7, 4 vols., 4to, 1/. 18s. 6d. There are 
some curious old medical works. A set of Jerrold’s 
Shilling Magazine, 5 vols., Punch Office, 1845-7, is 
priced 15s. Prof. Knight’s edition of Wordsworth, 
ll vols., is 12. lls. 6d. There is a long list under 
Scotland ; and under Music is a very large collec- 
tion, vocal and instrumental, sacred and secular. 


Mr. George P. Johnston of Edinburgh has in his 
Catalogue 87 some curious rare books. There is the 
first edition of James VI. on ‘ Deemonologie,’ 1597, 
small 4to, 15/. This copy wants (like the one 
described in Dickson pes fdmond, No. 236) the 
blank leaves A6 and M2. Under Mary, Queen of 
Scots, are several scarce books, including ‘ Histoire 
et Martyre de la Royne d’Escosse, dovairiere de 
France, proche heritiere de la Royne d’Angleterre,’ 
Paris, 1589, 12mo, crushed French levant, 13/.; and 
‘Oraison Fvnebre es Obseqves de tres Haute, tres 
Puissante, & tres Vertueuse Princesse, Marie par 
la grace de Dieu Royne douairiere d’Escoce,’ Paris, 
1561, 7/. There is a list under Fictitious Scottish 
Imprints. 

Mr. Robert McCaskie’s Catalogue 30 contains a 
number of Rowlandson’s plates from ‘The Micro- 
cosm,’ 1808, original impressions ; also miscellaneous 
etchings and caricatures by him. Under Historical 
Portraits are a number engraved by Houbraken, 
each embellished with emblematical ornament by 
Gravelot, original impressions. here is also a 
_ general list, in which we note Tallis’s ‘ London 

treet Views,’ many of the buildings having tablets 
addresses of the late forties, 


Messrs. Myers & Co. send us two Catalogues, 
135 and 136. The former contains recent purchases. 
We note Burgmair’s ‘Le Triomphe de l’Emperexr 
Maximilian I.,’ containing 135 engravings on wood 
(only a few copies of this rare work were struck off, 
for fear of destroying the original blocks, which are 

reserved in the Imperial Library at Vienna). folio, 

alf-russia, a fine copy, 14/. 14s. A collection of 
Bunbury and Rowlandson’s caricatures, made by 
Algernon F. Greville, private secretary to the Duke 
of Wellington, is 15/. 15s.; and a collection of 
caricatures of Pitt and Fox, 13/. 13s. The illustrated 
Library Edition of Dickens, 30 vols., half-calf, is 


13/.; Dodsley’s ‘Old English Plays,’ 15 vols., 
7/. 15s.; first editions of ‘The Greville Journals,’ 
Sl. 12s. 6d.; a copy of the original subscribers’ 
thick-paper edition of Grose’s * Antiquarian and 
Picturesque Works,’ 19 vols., large 4to, 1781-1811, 
18/. 15s.; Orme’s ‘ Military and Naval Anecdotes,’ 
4to, original half-morocco, uncut, 1815, 9/. 10s. ; and 
a fine set of Hook’s ‘ Archbishops of Canterbury,’ 
12 vols., tree calf, 6/. Loggan’s ‘Oxonia Depicta,’ 
40 splendid views, folio, 1675, is 11/. 5s. Inan 
album of drawings (in all about 60) by Corbould and 
others are four by Phiz which are supposed to be 
unpublished, 14/. 10s. There is a play . the father 
of our old contributor Ebsworth, ‘The Two 
Prisoners of Lyons,’ with the rare portrait of Mr. 
Baker as Bertrand inserted, ‘For the Author,” 
1824, 10s. 

Catalogue 136 is devoted to Engravings, Portraits,. 
and Autograph Letters. 


Messrs. James Rimell & Son’s Catalogue 213 is 
rich in books with coloured plates. Under Alken we 
find * Life of a Sportsman,’ 1824, 21/.; and ‘ John 
Mytton,’ 1851, 7/. 7s. Under Cruikshank are ‘ Life 
in London,’ 1821, 14/7. 14s.; ‘Life in Paris,’ 1822, 
9/. 9s.; and ‘The English Spy,’ 1825, 23/. The- 
Rowlandsons include *The Vie of Wakefield,’ 
1817, 10/. 15s.; and ‘ Volunteers,’ 1798, 26/. 10s. Most 
of these are sumptuously bound in full morocco. 
Under Wordsworth is a presentation copy of ‘The 
Excursion’ to Talfourd, Moxon, 1836, 10/. A 
curious work, Heywood’s ‘ History of Women,’ in- 
eludes a long account about witches, 1657, 3/. 3s. 
Under Walpole is a collection of 18 vols., including 
Cunningham’s edition of the ‘ Letters,’ 15/. Other 
items comprise Shelley, Buxton Forman’s edition,,. 
8 vols., 10/. 18s.; Scott’s ‘Familiar Letters,’ extra- 
illustrated, 5/. 15s; Omar Khayyam, Essex Press, 
1/. 13s. (limited to 88 copies), Julia Pardoe’s His- 
torical Works, 7/. 7s.; and Manning and Bray’s 
‘County of Surrey,’ extra-illustrated, 3 stout pi hg 
folio, 1804, 8/. ere are interesting items under 
Chaucer, Coleridge, Court Memoirs, &c. 


Messrs. Henry Sotheran & Go. devote No. 686 of 
their Price Current to Books in Theology, Anglican, 
Roman, and Protestant, both English and Foreign. 
The first_item is the Ashburnham copy of the 
* London Polyglott,’ 1657-69, 35/.. The rare second 
edition of the Coverdale Bible is 25/.; a set of ‘ The 
Library of Anglo-Catholic Theology,’ 88 vols., cloth, 
5/.; Dr. Copinger’s ‘ Bible and its Transmission,’ 
folio (only 220 copies 9 tp 1897, 2/7. 15s.; and 
Daniel's ‘ Thesaurus Hymnologicus,’ 5/. 5s. The 
most important collection of the ancient ritual song 
of the Church ever published.”) Under Déllinger 
is ‘The Gentile and the Jew,’ 2 vols., 1/.; and under 
Foxe the very rare first English edition, John Daye, 
1563, 31/. 10s. (no perfect copy is known: “taken as 
a whole, the present is a fair and sound copy”). 
Mrs. Jameson’s ‘ Legends of the Madonna,’ ‘ Mo- 
nastic Orders,’ ‘Sacred and Legendary Art,’ and 
‘History of our Lord,’ together 6 vols., first 
editions, are 6/. 6s.; and Lewes’s ‘Problems of 
Life,’ 5 vols., 2/7. 5s. A list under Newman in- 
cludes a set of his Works, 35 vols., half-morocco, 
1870-84, 4/. 4s.; and the first edition of ‘ Apologia,’ 
10s. 6d. There are also lists under Pusey, Farrar, 
Stanley, &c. complete set of the Huguenot 
Society’s Publications, 1885-1907, is 13/. 13s.; a 
Hebrew manuscript, ‘Sefer Jorah,’ or scroll of the 
Law, eighteenth century, 10/. 10s.; and a book of 
‘Heures,’ illuminated on vellum, circa 1516, 42/. 
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Mr. Albert Sutton’s Manchester Catalogue 164 
contains works relating to America, Angling, 
Architecture, and Wales. A set of ‘ Bibliographica,’ 
3 vols., is 3’. 10s.; Chetham Society’s Publications, 
1840-1906, 168 vols., 24/.; Coleridge’s Works, Moxon 
and Pickering editions, 20 vols., 1839-73; 4/. 15s. ; 
and a set of Hazlitt, mostly Templeman’s editions, 
25 vols., 1816-68, 7/. 

[ Notices of several other Catalogues are held over 
from lack of space. 


So many of our contributors and inquirers are 
interested in family history that we think it worth 
while to call special attention to ‘The Inter- 
national Genealogical Directory,’ which is due to 
the energy of Mr. Charles A. Bernau, of Pendeen, 
Walton-on-Thames. A revised edition of this will 
be published early in 1909, in which special pains 
will be taken to include the names only of trust- 
worthy workers and searchers. The first edition 
was published in June of last year, and noticed by 
us at 10S. viii. 220. It represented the co-operation 
of 1,387 genealogical students, amateur and _pro- 
fessional, and we pointed out that it was likely to 
prevent a good deal of overlapping by two in- 
dependent workers who are attacking one pedigree. 
The editor was further, we think, fully justified in 
claiming for his work a hearty welcome and support 
in many countries. He has since publication re- 
ceived over 900 letters from contributors who state 
their satisfaction with his new system of co- 
operation, and this chorus of applause is enough to 
satisfy the most careful and cautious of inquirers. 
Unfortunately, one or two cases which have 
come within our ken justify such caution, and 
it is for this reason that we mention above the 
editor's care to secure genuine workers on _ his 
list. Part I. contains a list of such workers, 
mainly resident in the United Kingdem, but 
representing also virtually every other civilized 
country. Part IT. contains an alphabetical list of 
the surnames of the chief families (about 4,500) in 
whose history those mentioned in Part I. are 
interested, and a simple system of numbers 
facilitates reference between the two sections. 
Part III. is a collection of queries which 
workers in Part I. want answered. The system is, 
as we have said before, so practical and businesslike 
that it ought to be generally regarded with favour. 
A great deal of labour is, of course, involved, and it 
is sap that several thousands of new surnames 
will be included in the second edition. Mr. Bernau 
seems in a fair way to say with Aneas :— 

Que regio in terris nostri non plena laboris, 


and his circulation will, so far as we can see, be 
better justitied than that of many “best sellers.” 
In our own columns we have done and do a good 
deal for genealogists, but we feel that many 
researches which are only of private interest would 
be — conducted by a special publication devoted 
to them. 


THE SIMPLIFIED SPELLING Society has recently 
sent out its prospectus. Prof. Skeat is its Presi- 
dent, and the Vice-Presidents and Committee form 
a goodly show of the leading philologists. The 
Secretary is Mr. William Archer, and the offices of 
the Society are at 44, Great Russell Street, 
W.C. The Society has been founded ‘‘in order 
to promote a better understanding of the 
history of English Spelling ; to advocate the 


gradual introduction of such reforms as shall 
remove the _ difficulties placed by our present 
chaotic spelling in the way of children and 
foreigners; and to provide teachers and _ others 
who are acutely conscious of these difficulties with 
an organization for furthering their views.” It js 
added that ‘‘though entirely distinct from the 
Simplified Spelling Board of the United States, the 
Society will cordially co-operate with that body.” 

Prof. Skeat’s Presidential Address, forwarded 
together with the circular, explains lucidly the 
objects of the —- The minimum an sub- 
scription has been placed at a shilling, and member. 
ship is open to all who, without committing them. 
selves to particular proposals, think generally that 
‘English Spelling ought to be brought more into 
harmony with reason and convenience.” 

_At the time when President Roosevelt introduced 
his new spelling, the whole subject was thoroughly 
ventilated, and we do not consequently ask our 
contributors to give us their varying views as to the 
advisability of reform, and the best means to carry 
it out, if it is desirable. 


Mr. Wiiiram AnpREws, who died at Hull on 
the 2nd inst., aged 60, was an occasional contributor 
to these columns. He was a Nottinghamshire man, 
and in early life was a clerk in Hull, which became 
his home. For some years he conducted a printing 
and =. business, but since 1900 he had been 
the Librarian of the Hull Subscription Library, 
and was intimately connected with all the literary 
societies of the town. He was_the compiler of 
many popular volumes on the ‘‘ Byegone” histo’ 
of Yorkshire and other counties, and on Chure 
customs and similar matters. His articles in the 
Ninth Series of ‘N. & Q.’ occupy about half a 
column in the last General Index. 


Notices to Correspondents. 


On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith 

WeEcannot undertake to answer queries privately, 
nor can we advise correspondents as to the value 
of old books and other objects or as to the means of 
disposing of them. 

W. R. C.—Thanks for courtesy in sending stamps. 

J. P. G. (“ Kitty, a fair but frozen maid ”).— 
Anticipated by Pror. BENsLy at 10 S. ix. 317. 

M. L. R. Bresnar (“Great fleas have little 
fleas.”)—Quoted by De Morgan in his ‘ Budget of 
Paradoxes,’ Rj 377, but founded on lines in Swift's 
‘Poetry : a Rhapsody.’ 


OOKS.—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 
inders ex ease 8 wants. 
BAKER'S Great Bookshop, 14-16, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 
AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 
G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and 
BOOKSELLERS, 
Of 27 and 29, West 23rd Street, New York, and 24, BEDFORD STREET. 
LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READING PUBLIO 
to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London 
for tilling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own 
STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for all AMERICAN BOOKS, 
Catalogues sent on application. 
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BOOKSELLERS’ ADVERTISEMENTS (NOVEMBER). 


(Continued from Second Advertisement Page.) 


BOOKBUYERS 


ARE STRONGLY RECOMMENDED TO APPLY TO 


GEORGE & SONS 


FOR ANY WORKS REQUIRED, 


they have special means for procuring at short notice 


Catalogues forwarded post free on application. 
ALL COMMUNICATIONS ANSWERED. 
Telephone 5150 Central. 


151, Whitechapel Road, London, E., Eng. 


A. LIONEL ISAACS, 
59, PICCADILLY, W. 


RARE BOOKS, AUTOGRAPHS & MSS. 


Speciality :— 
French Illustrated Books of the Eighteenth Century, and 
Modern French EDITIONS DE LUXE. 


*.* Gentlemen wishing to dispose of any of these, wiil 
oblige by kindly reporting same to me. 


Telephone: 4435 MAYFAIR. 


If you are in want of 


BOOKS FOR ANY EXAMINATION 
it will pay you to write to 
J POOLE & COQO,, 


104, CHARING CROSS ROAD, 
LONDON, wW.C., 
for a Quotation. 


BOWES & BOWES 


(Formerly MACMILLAN & BOWES) 


CATALOGUE 322—containing the LIBRARY of the 
late Prof. JOHN STRAHAN and other recent Purchases, 
Free on 


JOHN MILTON. of the ary ot 


WRIGHT. Pole privately printed, 1899, in cloth box, Sis. = 
half-bound, roxburg! le, 23. 

* Only a few copies left. 

8. LEIGH SOT HEBY’S RAMBLES IN THE ELUCE- 
DATION OF THE AUTOGRAPH OF MILTON, 1261. Folio, 1 
Catalogue of Portraits, Se; exhibited at MILTON TERCEN- 

Y, Christ's College, Cambridge, 1908. Many 
post free. 


1, TRINITY STREET, CAMBRIDGE. 


ALBERT SUTTON, 
SECOND-HAND BOOKSELLER, 
43, BRIDGE STREET, MANCHESTER. 


Libraries Purchased. Probate Valuations undertaken by 
Licensed Valuers of twenty years’ experience. 
Distance no object. 
The anes Catalogues will be sent post free to any 
Part of the 


AFRICAN TRAVELS ee 
REPRINTS OF EARLY BOOKS . 
BOOK BARGAINS 


DULAU & CO., 


37, SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, 
(Established in 1792), 

SUPPLY ALL FOREIGN AND ENGLISH BOOKS. 
Agents appointed for the Sale of the 
NATURAL HISTORY PUBLICATIONS OF THE 
BRITISH MUSEUM 
AND OF SEVERAL LEARNED SOCIETIES. 
Baedeker’s Tourist Guide-Books. 

A Large Stock of French, German, Italian, Spanish, Dutch, 
Swedish, Russian, and Oriental Books kept on 
hand to select from. 


CATALOGUES GRATIS ON APPLICATION. 


A. RUSSELL SMITH, 


28, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 
LONDON, W.C. 


OLD ENGLISH LITERATURE, 
TOPOGRAPHY, GENEALOGY, TRACTS, 
PAMPHLETS, and OLD BOOKS on many Subjects. 


ENGRAVED PORTRAITS AND COUNTY 
ENGRAVINGS. 


CATALOGUES post free. 


NOW READY, FREE ON APPLICATION. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


OF 


ANGLO JUDAICA. 


THE BIBLIOPHILE PRESS 
(J. JACOBS), 
149, EDGWARE ROAD, LONDON, W. 


BOOKS AND LIBRARIES PURCHASED 
FOR CASH. 


= 
| 
= 
| 
Chure 
in the 
half a 
BRITISH TOPOGRAPHY 48 pages. | 
HERALDRY AND ARCHEOLOGY 
MILITARY LITERATURE 40 
YORKSHIRE TOPOGRAPHY... | 
ENGLISH LAKE BOOKS ee 20 ” | 
dget ot 
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SOME STANDARD 


AUTHORS’ WORKS. 


THE “HAWORTH” EDITION OF THE 
LIFE AND WORKS OF THE SISTERS BRONTE, 


In7 vols large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. each ; or in set cloth binding, gilt top, 27. 2s. the Set. 
With Portraits and Illustrations, including Views of Places described in the works, reproduced from Photographs 
WV. R. BLAND. of Duftield, Derby, in conjunction with Mr. C. BARROW KEEN 


specially taken for the purpose by Mr. W. R. 
of Derby, Medallists of the Royal Photographic Society. 


WARD, and an Introduction and Notes to Mrs. Gaskell’s ‘Life of Charlotte Bronté’ by Mr. 


the eminent Bronté authority. 


Introductions to the Works are supplied by Mrs HUMPHR 


LEMENT K. SHORTER, 


*.* Also the POPULAR EDITION, 7 vols. small post 8vo, limp cloth, or cloth boards, gilt top, 2s. 6d. each. And the 
POCKET EDITION, 7 vols. small feap. 8vo, each with Frontispiece, bound in cloth, with gilt top, 1s. 6d. per volume ; or 


the Set in gold-lettered cloth case, 12s. 6d. 


ROBERT BROWNING’S COMPLETE WORKS. 


Annotated by the Right Hon. AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, K.C. M.P., and FREDERIC G. KENYON, 


Edited and 


2 vols, 


Cheaper Edition. 


large crown 8vo, bound in cloth, gilt top, with a Portrait Frontispiece to each Volume, 7s 6d. per vol. 
*,* Also the UNIFORM EDITION of ROBERT BROWNING’S WORKS, in 17 vols. crown 8vo, bound in sets, 41, 5s, : 
or the Volumes bound separately, 5s. each. And the POCKET EDITION, in 8 vols. feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. each net in limp 
c¢oth, or 3s. net in leatber. Or the 8 vols. in a gold-lettered case, 22s. 6d. net in cloth ; or 28s. 6d. net in leather. 


ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING’S POETICAL WORKS. 


Cheaper Edition, 


1 vol. with Portrait and a Facsimile of the MS. of ‘A Sonnet from the Portuguese.’ Large crown 8vo, bound in 


cloth, gilt t 


op, 38. 6d. 
*.* Also the UNIFORM EDITION, in 6 vols. small crown 8vo, 5s, each. And the POCKET EDITION, in 8 vols, 


2s. 6d. each net in limp cloth, or 3s. net in leather. 


MISS THACKERAY’S WORKS. 


by a Vignette Title-Page. 


Uniform Edition. 
10 vols. large crown 8vo, 6s, each. 


Each Volume illustrated 


y 
Contents :—Old Kensington—The ee on the Cliff—Five Old Friends and a Young Prince—To Esther, &c.—Blue- 
3 Fulham 


heard’s Keys, &c.—The Story of Elizabet 
Lawn--Miss Williamson’s Divagations—Mrs. Dymond. 


Two Hours; From an Island—Toilers and Spinsters—Miss Angel; 


THE LATE MATTHEW ARNOLD. 

LAST ESSAYS ON CHURCH AND 
RELIGION. By MATTHEW ARNOLD. Popular Edition, with 
a Preface. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

MIXED ESSAYS. Popular Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

Contents :—Democracy—Equality—Irish Catholicism and British 
Liberalism—Porro Unum est Necessarium—A Guide to English 
Literature—Falkland—A French Critic on Milton—A French Critic 
on Goethe—George Sand. 

LITERATURE AND DOGMA: an Essay 
towards a Better Apprehension of the Bible. Popular Edition, 
with a New Preface. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

GOD AND THE BIBLE: a Sequel to 
‘Literature and Dogma.’ Popular Edition, with a New Preface. 
Crown 8vo, 28. 6d. 

ST. PAUL AND PROTESTANTISM. 
With — Essays. Popular Edition, with a New Preface. Crown 
Svo, 28. 6d. 

Contents :—St. Paul and Protestantism—Puritanism and the Church 
of England—Modern Dissent—A Comment on Christmas. 
CULTURE AND ANARCHY: an Essay 


on a and Social Criticism. Popular Edition. Crown S8vo, 
2s. 6d. 


IRISH ESSAYS, and others. Popular 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

ON THE STUDY OF CELTIC LITERA- 
TURE. Popular Edition. Crown 8vo, 23. 6d. 

ON TRANSLATING HOMER. Popular 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 3 

FRIENDSHIP’S GARLAND. Popular 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

PASSAGES FROM THE PROSE 
WRITINGS OF MATTHEW ARNOLD. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

rain :—1. Literature. 2. Politics and Society. 3. Philosophy and 

eligion. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD’S NOTE-BOOKS. 


4 the Hon. Mrs. WOODEHOUSE, with a Portrait. SECOND 
IMPRESSION. Small crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


WORKS BY 
JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS. 
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